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CHAPTER LXII, THE BRAKE COUNTRY. 

“WHAT does your father mean to do 
about Trumpington Wood?” That was 
the first word from Lord Chiltern after 
he had shaken hands with his guest. 

“Tsn’t it all right yet ?” 

} “Allright? No! How can a wood like 
that be all right without a man about 
the place who knows anything of the 
nature of a fox? In your grandfather’s 
y time ¥2 
“ My great-uncle, you mean.” 
“Well; your great-uncle !—they used 
44 to trap the foxes there. There wasa fellow 
named Fothergill who used to come there 
for shooting. Now it is worse than ever. 
Nobody shoots there because there is 
nothing to shoot. There isn’t a keeper. 

Every scamp is allowed to go where he 
} pleases, and of course there isn’t a fox in 
the whole place. My huntsman laughs at 
me when I ask him to draw it.” As the 
| indignant Master of the Brake Hounds 
said this the very fire flashed from his 
eyes. 

Me My dear,” said Lady Chiltern expos- 
tulating, “ Lord Silverbridge hasn’t been 
in the house above half an hour.” 

“What does that matter? When a 
{ thing has to be said it had better be said 
at once.” 

Phineas Finn was staying at Harrington 
| with his intimate friends the Chilterns, as 
were also a certain Mr. and Mrs. Maule, 
both of whom were addicted to hunting— 
the lady, whose maiden name had been 
j Palliser, being a cousin to Lord Silver- 
bridge. On that day also a certain Mr. 
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and Mrs. Spooner dined at Harrington. 
Mr. and Mrs. Spooner were both very much 
given to hunting, as seemed to be neces- 
sarily the case with everybody admitted to jf 
that house. Mr. Spooner was a gentleman 
who might be on the wrong side of fifty, 
with a red nose, very vigorous, and sub- | 
missive in regard to all things but port- 4 
wine. His wife was perhaps something 
more than half his age, a stout, hard-ridin 
handsome woman. She had been the 
penniless daughter of a retired officer— 
but yet had managed to ride on whatever }}. 
animal anyone would lend her. Then Mr. § 
Spooner, who had for many years been | 
part and parcel of the Brake hunt, and who # , 
was much in want of a wife, had, luckily | 
for her, cast his eyes upon Miss Leatherside. } 
It was thought that upon the whole she 
made him a good wife. She hunted four 
days a week, and he could afford to keep | 
horses for her. She never flirted, and } 
wanted no one to open gates. Tom Spooner 
himself was not always so forward as he } 
used to be ; but his wife was always there 
and would tell him all that he did not see { 
himself. And she was a good housewife, if” 
taking care that nothing should be spent ]; 
lavishly, except upon the stable. Of him, }{' 
too, and of his health, she was careful, 
never scrupling to say a word in season } 
when he was likely to hurt himself, either \f 
among the fences or among the decanters. 
“You ain’t so young as you were, Tom. }f 
Don’t think of doing it.” This she would 
say to him with a loud voice, when she 
would find him pausing at a fence. Then 
she would hop over herself, and he would 
go round. She was “quite a providence | 
to him,” as her mother, old Mrs. Leather- 
side, would say. 














She was hardly the woman that one 
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would have expected to meet as a friend in 
the drawing-room of Lady Chiltern. Lord 
Chiltern was perhaps a little rough, but 
Lady Chiltern was all that a mother, a wife, 
and a lady ought to be. She probably felt 
that some little apology had to be made for 
Mrs. Spooner. “I hope you like hunting,” 
she said to Silverbridge. 

“ Best of all things,” said he enthusiasti- 
cally. 

“Because, you know, this is Castle 
Nimrod, in which nothing is allowed to 
interfere with the one great business of 
life.” 

“Tt’s like that ; is it ?” 

* Quite like that. Lord Chiltern has 
taken up hunting as his duty in life, and 
he does it with his might and main. Not 
to have a good day is a misery to him ; 
not for himself, but because he feels that 
he is responsible. We had one blank day 
last year, and I thought that he never 
would recover it. It was that unfortunate 
Trumpington Wood.” . 

“ How he will hate me !” 

“Not if you will praise the hounds 
judiciously. And then there is a Mr. 
Spooner coming here to-night. He is the 
first-lieutenant. He understands all about 
the foxes, and all abcut the farmers. He 
has got a wife.” 

“ Does she understand anything ?” 

“She understands him. She is coming 
too. They have not been married long, 
and he never goes anywhere without her.” 

“ Does she ride ?” 

“Well; yes. I never go out myself 
now, because I have so much of it all at 
home. But I fancy. she does ride a good 
deal. She will talk’ hunting too. If 
Chiltern were to leave the country I think 
they ought to make her master. Perhaps 
youll think her rather odd ; but really she 
is a very good woman.” 

“T am sure I shall like her.” 

“T hope you will. You know Mr. Finn. 
He is here. He and my husband are very 
old friends. And Adelaide Maule is your 
cousin. She hunts too. And so does Mr. 
Maule—only not quite so energetically. I 
think that is all we shall have.” 

Immediately after that all the guests 
came in at onee, and a discussion was heard 
as they were passing through the hall. 

.“ No; that wasn’t it,” said Mrs. Spooner 
loudly. “I don’t care what Dick said.” 

Dick Rabbit was the first whip, and 
seemed to have been much exercised with 
the matter now under dispute. 

“The fox never went into Grobby Gorse 





at all. I was there, and saw Sappho give 
him a line down the bank.” 

“T think he must have gone into the 
gorse, my dear,” said her husband. “ The 
earth was open, you know.” 

“T tell you she didn’t. You weren't 
there, and you can’t know. I’m sure it 
was a vixen by her running. We ought 
to have killed that fox, my lord.” Then 
Mrs. Spooner made her obeisance to her 
hostess. Perhaps she was rather slow in 
doing this, but the greatness of the subject 
had been the cause. These are matters so 
important, that the ordinary civilities of 
the world should not stand in their way. 

“What do you say, Chiltern?” asked 
the husband. 

“T say that Mrs. Spooner isn’t very often 
wrong, and that Dick Rabbit isn’t very often 
right, about a fox.” 

“It was a pretty run,” said Phineas. 

“Just thirty-four minutes,” said Mr. 
Spooner. - 

“Thirty-two up to Grobby Gorse,” 
asserted Mrs. Spooner. “The hounds 
never hunted a yard after that. Dick 
hurried them into the gorse, and the old 
hound wouldn’t stick to his line when she 
found that no one believed her.” 

This was on a Monday evening, and the 
Brake hounds went out generally five days 
a week, 

“You'll hunt to-morrow, I suppose,” 
Lady Chiltern said to Silverbridge. 

“T hope so.” 

“You must hunt to-morrow. Indeed, 
there is nothing else to do. Chiltern has 
taken such a dislike to shooting men, that 
he won't shoot pheasants himself. We 
don’t hunt on Wednesdays or Sundays, 
and then everybody lies in bed. Here is 
Mr. Maule, he lies in bed on other morn- 
ings as well, and spends the rest of his 
day riding about the country looking for 
the hounds.” 

“Does he ever find them ?” 

“ What did become of you all to-day ?” 
said Mr. Maule, as he took his place at the 
dinner-table. ‘“ You can’t have drawn any 
of the coverts regularly.” 

“Then we found our foxes without 
drawing them,” said the master. 

“We chopped one at Bromleys,” said 
Mr. Spooner. 

“T went there.” 

“Then you ought to have known better,” 
said Mrs. Spooner. “When a man loses 
the hounds in that country, he ought to go 
direct to Brachett’s Weod. If you had 
come on to Brachett’s, you'd have seen as 
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good a thirty-two minutes as ever you 
wished to ride.” When the ladies went 
out of the room Mrs. Spooner gave a 
parting word of advice to her husband and 
to the host. ‘“ Now, Tom, don’t you drink 
port wine. Lord Chiltern, look after him, 
and don’t let him have port wine.” 

Then there began an altogether different 
phase of hunting conversation. As long as 
the ladies were there it was all very well to 
talk of hunting as an amusement, good 
sport, a thirty minutes or so, the delight 
of having a friend in a ditch, or the glory 
of a stiff-built rail, were fitting subjects for 
a lighter hour. But now the business of 
the night was to begin. The difficulties, 
the enmities, the precautions, the resolu- 
tions, the resources of the Brake hunt were 
to be discussed. And from thence the 
conversation of these devotees strayed 
away to the perils at large to which hunting 
in these modern days is subjected ; not the 
perils of broken necks and crushed ribs, 
which can be reduced to an average, and 
so an end made of that small matter ; but 
the perils from outsiders, the perils from 
new-fangled prejudices, the perils from 
more modern sports, the perils from over- 
cultivation, the perils from extended popu- 
lation, the perils from increasing railroads, 
the perils from literary ignorances, the 
perils from intruding cads, the perils from 
indifferent magnates—the Duke of Omnium, 
for instance—and that peril of perils, the 
peril of decrease of funds and increase of 
expenditure! The jaunty gentleman who 
puts on his dainty breeches and his pair of 
boots, and on his single horse rides out on 
a pleasant morning to some neighbouring 
meet, thinking himself a sportsman, has 
but a faint idea of the troubles which a 
few staunch workmen endure in order that 
he may not be made to think that his 
boots, and his breeches, and his horse have 
been in vain. 

A word or two further was at first said 
about that unfortunate wood for which 
Silverbridge at the present felt himself 
responsible. Finn said that he was sure 
the duke would look to it, if Silverbridge 
would mention it. Chiltern simply groaned. 
Silverbridge said nothing, remembering 
how many troubles he had on hand at this 
moment. Then by degrees their solicitude 
worked itself round to the cares of a neigh- 
bouring hunt. The A.R.U. had lost their 
master. One Captain Glomax was going, 
and the county had been driven to the 
necessity of advertising for a successor. 
“When hunting comes to that,” said Lord 





Chiltern, “one begins to think that it isin 
a bad way.” It may always be observed 
that when hunting men speak seriously 
of their sport, they speak despondingly. 
Everything is going wrong. Perhaps the 
same thing may be remarked in other 
pursuits. Farmers are generally on the 
verge of ruin. Trade is always bad. The 
Church is in danger. The House of Lords 
isn’t worth a dozen years’ purchase. The 
throne totters. 

“ An itinerant master with a carpet-bag 
never can carry on a country,” said Mr, 
Spooner. 

“You ought really to have a gentle- 
man of property in the county,” said Lord 
Chiltern, in a self-deprecating tone. His 
father’s acres lay elsewhere. 

“Tt should be someone who has a real 
stake in the country,” replied Mr Spooner, 
“whom the farmers can respect. Glomax 
understood hunting no doubt, but the 
farmers didn’t care for him. If you don’t 
have the farmers with you you can’t have 
hunting.” Then he filled a glass of port. 

“Tf you don’t approve of Glomax, what 
do you think of a man like Major Tifto ?” 
asked Mr. Maule. 

“That was in the Runnymede,” said 
Spooner contemptuously. 

“Who is Major Tifto?” asked Lord 
Chiltern. 

“He is the man,” said Silverbridge 
boldly, “who owned Prime Minister with 
me, when he didn’t win the Leger last 
September.” 

“There was a deuce of a row,” said 
Maule. Then Mr. Spooner, who read his 
Bell’s Life and Field very religioxs'y, and 
who never missed an article in Baily’s, 
proceeded to give them an account of 
everything that had taken place in the 
Runnymede hunt. It mattered but little 
that he was wrong in all his details. Narra- 
tions always are. The result to which he 
came was nearly right when he declared 
that the major had been turned off, that a 
committee had been appointed, and that 
Messrs. Topps and Jawstock had been 
threatened with a lawsuit. 

“That comes of employing men like 
Major Tifto,” said Lord Chiltern solemnly, 
“in places for which they are radically 
unfit. I daresay Major Tifto knew how to 
handle a pack of hounds, perhaps almost as 
well as my huntsman, Fowler. But I don’t 
think a county would get on very well 
which appointed Fowler Master of Hounds. 
He is an honest man, and therefore would 
be better than Tifto. But it would not 
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do. It is a position in which a man should 
at any rate be a gentleman. If he be not, 
all those who should be concerned in main- 
taining the hunt will turn their backs 
upon him. When I take my hounds 
over this man’s ground, and that man’s 
ground, certainly without doing him any 
good, I have to think of a great many 
things. I have to understand that those 
whom I cannot compensate by money, I 
have to compensate by courtesy. When I 
shake hands with a farmer and express my 
obligation to him because he does not lock 
his gates, he is gratified. I don’t think any 
decent farmer would care much for shaking 
hands with Major Tifto. If we fall into 
that kind of thing there must soon be an 
end of hunting. Major Tiftos are cheap, no 
doubt ; but in hunting, as in most other 
things, cheap and nasty go together. If 
men don’t choose to put their hands in 
their pockets they had better say so, and 
give the thing up altogether. If you won't 
take any more wine, we'll go to the ladies. 
Silverbridge, the trap will start from the 
door to-morrow morning precisely at 9.30 
A.M. Grantingham Cross is fourteen miles.” 
Then they all left their chairs ; but as they 
did so Mr. Spooner finished the bottle of 
port-wine. 

“T never heard Chiltern speak so much 
like a book before,” said Spooner to his 
wife, as she drove him home that night. 

The next morning everybody was ready 
for a start at half-past nine, except Mr. 
Maule—as to whom his wife declared that 
she had left him in bed when she came 
down to breakfast. “He can never get 
there if we don’t take him,” said Lord Chil- 
tern, who was in truth the most good- 
natured man in the world. Five minutes 
were allowed him, and then he came down 
with a large sandwich in one hand and a 
button-hook in the other, with which he 
was prepared to complete his toilet. “ What 
the deuce makes you always in such a 
hurry?” was the first word he spoke as 
Lord Chiltern got on to the box. The 
master knew him too well to argue the 
point. “ Well; he always is in a hurry,” 
said the sinner, when his wife accused him 
of ingratitude. 

“ Where’s Spooner?” asked the master 
when he saw Mrs. Spooner without her 
husband at the meet. 

“T knew how it would be when I saw 
the port-wine,” she said in a whisper that 
could be heard all round. “He has got it 
this time sharp—in his great toe. We 
shan’t find at Grantingham. They were 





cutting wood there last week. If I were 
you, my lord, I’d go away to the Spimnies 
at once.” 

“T must draw the country regularly,” 
muttered the master. 

The country was drawn regularly, but in 
vain till about two o'clock. Not only was 
there no fox at Grantingham Wood, but 
none even at the Spinnies. And at two 
Fowler, with an anxious face, held a con- 
sultation with his more anxious master. 
Trumpington Wood lay on their right, and 
that no doubt would have been the proper 
draw. “I suppose we must try it,” said 
Lord Chiltern. 

Old Fowler looked very sour. “ You 
might as well look for a fox under my wife’s 
bed, my lord.” 

“T daresay we should find one there,” 
said one of the wags of the hunt. Fowler 
shook his head, feeling that this was no 
time for joking.” 

“Tt ought to be drawn,” said Chiltern. 

“Of course you know best, my lord. I 
wouldn’t touch it—never no more. Let 
‘em all know what the Duke’s Wood is.” 

“This is Lord Silverbridge, the duke’s 
son,” said Chiltern, laughing. 

“T beg your lordship’s pardon,” said 
Fowler, taking off his cap. “We shall 
have a good time coming some day. Let 
me trot’em off to Michaelmas Daisies, my 
lord. I'll be there in thirty minutes.” In 
the neighbouring parish of St. Michael de 
Dezier there was a favourite little gorse 
which among hunting-men had acquired 
this unreasonable name. After a little 
consideration the master yielded, and 
away they trotted. 

“Youll cross the ford, Fowler?” asked 
Mrs. Spooner. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am ; we couldn’t draw the 
Daisies this afternoon if we didn’t.” 

“Tt'll be up to the horses’ bellies.” 

“ Those who don’t like it can go round.” 

“ They'd never be there in time, Fowler.” 

“ There’s a many, ma’am, as don’t mind 
that. You won't be one to stay behind.” 

The water was up to the horses’ bellies, 
but, nevertheless, Mrs. Spooner was at the 
gorse side when the Daisies were drawn. 

They found and were away in a minute. 
It was all done so quickly that Fowler, 
who had alone gone into the gorse, had 
hardly time to get out with his hounds. 
The fox ran right back, as though he were 
making for the duke’s pernicions wood. In 
the first field or two there was a succession 
of gates, and there was not much to do in 
the way of jumping. Then the fox, keeping 
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straight ahead, deviated from the line by 
which they had come, making for the brook 
by amore direct course. The ruck of the 
horsemen, understanding the matter very 
well, left the hounds and went to the 
right, riding for the ford. The ford was 
of such a nature that but one horse could 
pass it at a time, and that one had to 
scramble through deep mud. “There'll be 
the devil to pay there,” said Lord Chiltern, 
going straight with his hounds. Phineas 
Finn and Dick Rabbit were close after him. 
Old Fowler had craftily gone to the ford ; 
but Mrs. Spooner, who did not intend to 
be shaken off, followed the master, and 
close with her was Lord Silverbridge. 
“Lord Chiltern hasn’t got it right,” she 
said. “He can’t do it among these 
bushes.” As she spoke the master put his 
horse to the bushes and then—disappeared. 
The lady had been right. There was no 
ground at that point to take off from, and 
the bushes had impeded him. Lord Chil- 
tern got over, but his horse was in the 
water. Dick Rabbit and poor Phineas Finn 
were stopped in their course by thenecessity 
of helping the master in his trouble. 

But Mrs. Spooner, the judicious Mrs. 
Spooner, rode at the stream where it was, 
indeed, a little wider, but at a place in 
which the horse could see what he was 
about, and where he could jump from and 
to firm ground. Lord Silverbridge fol- 
lowed her gallantly. They both jumped 
the brook well, and then were together. 
“You'll beat me in pace,” said the lady, as 
he rode up alongside of her. 
fence ahead straight, and then turn sharp 
to your right.” With all her faults Mrs. 
Spooner was a thorough sportsman. 

Hedid take the fence ahead, orrathertried 
todo so. It was a bank and a double ditch, 
not very great in itself, but requiring a 
horse to land on the top and go off with a 
second spring. Our young friend’s nag, not 
quite understanding the nature of the 
impediment, endeavoured to “swallow it 
whole,” as hard-riding men say, and came 
down in the further ditch. Silverbridge 
came down on his head, but the horse pur- 
re his course—across a heavily-ploughed 

eld. 

This was very disagreeable. He was 
not in the least hurt, but it became his 
duty to run after his horse. A very few 
furrows of that work suffice to make a man 
think that hunting altogether is a “beastly 
sort of thing.” Mrs. Spooner’s horse, who 
had shown himself to be a little less quick 
of foot than his own, had known all about 


“Take the 





the bank and the double ditch, and had, 
apparently of his own accord, turned down 
to the right, either seeing or hearing the 
hounds, and knowing that the ploughed 
ground was to be avoided. But his rider 
soon changed his course. She went 
straight after the riderless horse, and when 
Silverbridge had reduced himself to utter 
speechlessness by his exertions, brought 
him back his steed. 

“I am—I am—I am—-so sorry,” he 
struggled to say ; and then as she held his 
horse for him he struggled up into the 
saddle. 

“Keep down this furrow,” said Mrs. 
Spooner, “and we shall be with them in 
the second field. There’s nobody near 
them yet.” 


CHAPTER LXIII. “IVE SEEN ’EM LIKE 
THAT BEFORE.” 


On this occasion Silverbridge stayed only 
a few days at Harrington, having promised 
Tregear to entertain him at the Baldfaced 
Stag. It was here that his horses were 
standing, and he now intended, by limiting 
himself to one horse a day, to mount his 
friend for a couple of weeks. It was settled 
at last that Tregear should ride his friend’s 
horse one day, hire the next, and gs0 on. 
“JT wonder what you'll think of Mrs, 
Spooner,” he said. 

“Why should I think anything of 
her ?” 

“Because I doubt whether you ever 
saw such a woman before. She does 
nothing but hunt.” 

“ Then I certainly shan’t want to see her 
again.” 

“ And she talks as I never heard a lady 
talk before.” 

“Then I don’t care if I never see her at 
all.” 

“ But she is the most plucky and most 
good-natured human being I ever saw in 
my life. After all, hunting is very good 
fun.” 

“ Very ; if you don’t do it so often as to 
be sick of it.” 

“Long as I have known you I don’t 
think I ever saw you ride yet.” 

“We used to have hunting down in 
Cornwall, and thought we did it pretty 
well. And I have ridden in South Wales, 
which I can assure you isn’t an easy thing 
to do, But you mustn’t expect much from 
me.” 

They were both out the Monday and 
Tuesday in that week, and then again on 
the Thursday without anything special in 
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the way of sport. Lord Chiltern, who had 
found Silverbridge to be a young man after 
his own heart, was anxious that he should 
come back to Harrington and bring Tregear 
with him. But to this Tregear would not 
assent, alleging that he should feel himself 
to be a burden both to Lord and Lady 
Ohiltern. On the Friday Tregear did not 
go out, saying that he would avoid the 
expense, and on that day there was a good 
run. “It is always the way,” said Silver- 
bridge. “If you miss a day it is sure to 
be the best thing of the season. An hour 
and a quarter with hardly anything you 
could call a check! It is the only very 
good thing I have seen since I have been 
here. Mrs. Spooner was with them all 
through.” 

“And I suppose you were with Mrs. 
Spooner.” 

“T wasn’t far off. I wish you had 
been there.” 

On the next day the meet was at the 
kennels, close to Harrington, and Silver- 
bridge drove his friend over in a gig. The 
Master and Lady Chiltern, Spooner and 
Mrs. Spooner, Maule and Mrs. Maule, 
Phineas Finn, and a host of others con- 
doled with the unfortunate young man 
because he had not seen the good thing 
yesterday. “We've had it a little faster 
once or twice,” said Mrs. Spooner with 
deliberation, “ but never for solong. Then 
it was straight as a line, and a real open 
kill. No changing, you know. We did go 
through the Daisies, but I'll swear to its 
being the same fox.” All of which set 
Tregear wondering. How could she swear 
to her fox? And if they had changed, 
what did it matter? And if it had been a 
little crooked, why would it have been less 
enjoyable ? And was she really so exact a 
judge of pace as she pretended tobe? “I’m 
afraid we shan’t have anything like that 
to-day,” she continued. “The wind’s in 
the west, and I never do like a westerly 
wind.” 

“ A little to the north,” said her husband, 
looking round the compass. 

“My dear,” said the lady, “you never 
know where the wind comes from. Now 
don’t you think of taking off your com- 
forter. I won’t have it.” 

Tregear was riding his friend’s favourite 
hiinter, a thoroughbred bay horse, very 
much more than up to his rider’s weight, 
and supposed to be peculiarly good at 
timber, water, or any well-defined kind of 
fence, however high or however broad. 
They found at a covert near the kennels, 





and killed their fox after a burst of a 
few minutes. They found again, and 
having lost their fox, all declared that 
there was not a yard of scent. 

“TIT always know what a west wind 
means,” said Mrs. Spooner. 

Then they lunched, and smoked, and 
trotted about, with an apparent acknow- 
ledgment that there wasn’t much to be 
done. It was not right that they should 
expect much after so good a thing as 
they had had yesterday. At half-past two 
Mr. Spooner had been sent home by his 
Providence, and Mrs. Spooner was calcula- 
ting that she would be able to ride her 
horse again on the Tuesday, when on a 
sudden the hounds were on a fox. It 
turned out afterwards that Dick Rabbit 
had absolutely ridden him up among the 
stubble, and that the hounds had nearly 
killed him before he had gone a yard. But 
the astute animal making the best use of 
his legs till he could get the advantage of 
the first ditch, ran, and crept, and jumped 
absolutely through the pack. Then there 
was shouting, and yelling, and riding. 
The men who were idly smoking threw 
away their cigars. Those who were 
loitering at a distance lost their chance. 
But the real sportsmen, always on the 
alert, always thinking of the business in 
hand, always mindful that there may be 
at any moment a fox just before the 
hounds, had a glorious opportunity of 
getting “ well away.” Among these no one 
was more intent, or, when the moment 
came, “ better away,” than Mrs. Spooner. 

Silverbridge had been talking to her and 
-had the full advantage of her care. Tregear 
was riding behind with Lord Chiltern, who 
had been pressing him to come with his 
friend to Harrington. As soon as the 
shouting was heard Chiltern was off like 
a rocket. It was not only that he was 
anxious to “get well away,” but that a 
sense of duty compelled him to see how 
the thing was being done. Old Fowler 
certainly was a little slow, and Dick 
Rabbit; with the true bloody - minded 
instinct of a whip, was a little apt to 
bustle a fox back into covert. And then, 
when a run commences with a fast rush, 
riders are apt to over-ride the hounds, and 
then the hounds will over-run the fox. All 
of which has to be seen to by a master 
who knows his business. 

Tregear followed, and being mounted on 
a fast horse was soon as forward as a 
judicious rider would desire. 

“ Now, Runks, don’t you press on and 
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spoil it all,” said Mrs. Spooner to the hard- 
riding objectionable son of old Runks the 
vet from Rufford. But young Runks did 
press on till the master spoke aword. The 
word shall not be repeated, but it was 
efficacious. 

At that moment there had been a check 
—as there is generally after a short spurt, 
when fox, hounds, and horsemen get off 
together, and not always in the order in 
which they have been placed here. There 
is too much bustle, and the pack becomes 
disconcerted. But it enabled Fowler to 
get up, and by dint of growling at the 
men and conciliating his hounds, he soon 
picked up the scent. “If they’d all stand 
still for two minutes and be —— to them,” 
he muttered aloud to himself, “ they’d ’ave 
some’at to ride arter. They might go 
then, and there’s some of ’em’d soon be 
nowhere.” 

But in spite of Fowler’s denunciations 
there was, of course, another rush. Runks 
had slunk away, but by making a little 
detour was now again ahead of the 
hounds. And unfortunately there were 
half-a-dozen with him. Lord Chiltern 
was very wrath. ‘“ When he’s like that,” 
said Mrs. Spooner to Tregear, “it’s always 
well to give him a wide berth.” But as 
the hounds were now running fast it was 
necessary that even in taking this precaution 
due regard should be had to the fox’s line. 
“ He’s back for Harrington Bushes,” said 
Mrs. Spooner. And as she said so she 
rode at a bank, with a rail at the top of it 
perhaps a foot and a half high, with a deep 
drop into the field beyond. It was not a 
very nice place, but it was apparently the 
only available spot in the fence. She 
seemed to know it well, for as she got 
close to it she brought her horse almost to 
a stand, and so took it. The horse cleared 
the rail, seemed just to touch the bank on 
the other side, while she threw herself 
back almost on to his crupper, and so came 
down with perfect ease. But she, knowing 
that it would not be easy to all horses, 
paused a moment to see what would 
happen. 

Tregear was next to her, and was in- 
tending to “ fly” the fence. But when he 
saw Mrs. Spooner pull her horse and pause, 
he also had to pull his horse. This he did 
so as to enable her to take her leap without 
danger or encumbrance from him, but hardly 


so as to bring his horse to the bank in the. 


same way. It may be doubted whether the 
animal he was riding would have known 
enough, and been quiet enough, to have per- 





formed the acrobatic manceuvre which had 
carried Mrs. Spooner so pleasantly over the 
peril. He had some idea of this, for the 
thought occurred to him that he would 
turn and ride fast at the jump. But before 
he could turn he saw that Silverbridge was 
pressing on him. It was thus his only 
resource to do as Mrs. Spooner had done. 
He was too close to the rail, but still he 
tried it. The horse attempted to jump, 
caught his foot against the bar, and, of 
course, went over head foremost. This 
probably would have been nothing, had not 
Silverbridge with his rushing beast been 
immediately after them. When the young 
lord saw that his friend was down it was 
too late for him to stop his course. His 
horse was determined to have the fence, 
and did have it. He touched nothing, and 
would have skimmed in glory over the 
next field had he not come right down 
on Tregear and Tregear’s steed. There 
they were, four of them, two men and two 
horses, in one confused heap. 

The first person with them was Mrs. 
Spooner, who was off her horse in a minute. 
And Silverbridge too was very soon on his 
legs. He at any rate was unhurt, and the 
two horses were up before Mrs. Spooner 
was out of her saddle. But Tregear did 
not move. “ What are we to do?” said 
Lord Silverbridge, kneeling down over his 
friend. ‘Oh, Mrs. Spooner, what are we 
to de?” 

The hunt had passed on, and no one else 
was immediately with them. But at this 
moment Dick Rabbit, who had been left 
behind to bring up his hounds, appeared 
above the bank. ‘Leave your horse and 
come down,” said Mrs. Spooner. “Here 
is a gentleman who has hurt himself.” 
Dick wouldn’t leave his horse, but was 
soon on the scene, having found his way 
through another part of the fence. 

“No; he ain’t dead,” said Dick ; “I’ve 
seen ’em like that before, and they wurn’t 
dead. But he’s had a hawful squeeze.” 
Then he passed his hand over the man’s 
neck and chest. ‘“There’s a lot of’em is 
broke,” said he. “ We must get him into 
Farmer Tooby’s.” 

After awhile he was got into Farmer 
Tooby’s, when that surgeon came who is 
always in attendance on a hunting-field. 
The surgeon declared that he had broken 
his collar-bone, two of his ribs, and his 
left arm. And then one of the animals 
had struck him on the chest as he raised 
himself. A little brandy was poured down 
his throat, but even under that operation 
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he gave no sign of life. ‘No, missis, he 
aren't dead,” said Dick to Mrs. Tooby; 
“no more he won't die this bout ; but he’s 
got it very nasty.” 

That night Silverbridge was sitting by 
his friend’s bedside at ten o’clock in Lord 
Chiltern’s house. Tregear had spoken a 
few words, and the bones had been set. 
But the doctor had not felt himself justified 
in speaking with that assurance which 
Dick had expressed. The man’s whole 
body had been bruised by the horse which 
had fallen on him. The agony of Silver- 
bridge was extreme, for he knew that it 
had been his doing. ‘You were a little 
too close,” Mrs. Spooner had said to him, 
“but nobody saw it, and we'll hold our 
tongues.” Silverbridge, however, would 
not hold his tongue. He told everybody 
how it had happened, how he had been 
unable to stop his horse, how he had 
jumped upon his friend, and perhaps killed 
him. “I don’t know what I am to do. 
I am so miserable,” he said to Lady 
Chiltern with the tears running down his 
face. 

The two remained at Harrington and 
their luggage was brought over from the 
Baldfaced Stag. The accident had hap- 
pened on a Saturday. On the Sunday 
there was no comfort. On the Monday 
the patient’s recollection and mind were 
re-established, and the doctor thought that 
perhaps, with great care, his constitution 
would pull him through. On that day 
the consternation at Harrington was so 
great that Mrs. Spooner would not go to 
the meet. She came over from Spoon 
Hall, and spent a considerable part of the 
day in the sick man’s room. “It’s sure 
to come right if it’s above the vitals,” she 
said, expressing an opinion which had come 
from much experience. “That is,” she 
added, “unless the neck’s broke. When 
poor old Jack Stubbs drove his head into 
his cap and dislocated his wertebury, of 
course it was allup with him.” The patient 
heard this and was seen to smile. 

On the Tuesday there arose the question 
of family communication. As the accident 
would make its way into the papers a mes- 
sage had been sent to Polwenning to say 
that various bones had been broken, but that 
the patient was upon the whole doing well. 
Then there had been different messages 
backwards and forwards, in all of which 
there had been an attempt to comfort old 
Mrs. Tregear. But on the Tuesday letters 
were written. Silverbridge, sitting in his 
friend’s room, sent a long account of the 











accident to Mrs. Tregear, giving a list of 
the injuries done. 

“ Your sister,” whispered the poor fellow 
from his pillow. 

“ Yes—yes ; yes, I will.” 

“And Mabel Grex.” Silverbridge nodded 
assent, and again went to the writing-table. 
He did write to his sister, and in plain 
words told her everything. “The doctor 
says he is not now in danger.” Then he 
added a postscript. ‘As long as Iam here 
I will let you know how he is.” 





RENT-DAY IN PARIS. 





In the provinces of France you hire 
a set of rooms or a house by the 
year. The Parisians, less constant, hire 
by the quarter. The reader will re- 
member that detached houses, and houses 
entirely occupied by one tenant or by one 
family, are the exception in Paris. The 
houses are almost invariably strongly-built 
compact stone blocks, five, six, or seven 
storeys high ; and each floor will generally 
contain two, three, four, or more separate 
dwellings or apartments, each with its 
miniature salle-a-manger, salon, bedroom, 
kitchen, and offices, varying of course 
according to the rent paid and the quarter 
of the town in which it is situated. Some 
of the apartments give on the court-yard, 
and are not so gay and not so expensive as 
those which give on the street ; some of 
which, and almost certainly the one on the 
fifth floor, will have a fine balcony. The 
fact of an apartment being tolerably high 
up is not considered a drawback in Paris. 
Jules Simon still lives on the fifth floor on 
the Place de la Madeleine, and Louis Blanc 
long lived au cinquiéme in the Rue Royale, 
before he migrated to the same elevation 
in the Rue de Rivoli. You get more air 
high up, and you have the advantage of a 
fine terrace-balcony, large enough in many 
cases to hold the dinner-table. In a dis- 
trict of Paris like the Quartier Saint- 
Georges, which is situated on the slopes 
leading up to Montmartre, anywhere be- 
tween the Rue Notre Dame de Lorette 
and the Rue de Moscou, you will get an- 
apartment on the fifth floor with a balcony 
for an annual rent of from seven hundred 
to one thousand francs, say thirty or forty. 
pounds. It will consist of a tiny kitchen, 
a salon, a dining-room with a stove in it,. 
one or two bedrooms, a closet or two, 
and offices. The rooms will be small and 
the ceilings rather low. In fact, in England. 
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or America we should not think much of | During the present‘ year building opera- 


it. The first floor of such a house, con- 
‘taining, say, dining and drawing rooms, 
antechambers, and four or five sleeping 
rooms, with two or three servants’ rooms 
up in the attics, would fetch as much 
as two, three and even four thousand 
franes a year. The fittings of the rooms 
wil not be handsome. In France the 
dining-rooms of the grand hotels have 
a specialty of profuse ornamentation, and 
the foreigner thinks that the French are 
equally luxurious in their houses. This is 
not so. The ordinary apartment is fitted 
in a comparatively mean way. The paltri- 
ness of the door-handles and latches, to 
say nothing of their inconvenience, will 
strike the English or American visitor. 
The French locksmiths are more than half 
acentury behind the times. The fire-places 
are constructed with a view to allowing 
the heat to escape up the chimney as much 
as possible. The folding doors, the case- 
ment windows, and the polished parquet 
floorings would give a handsome appear- 
ance to the rooms if they were only more 
lofty ; but then again the proprietor, if it 
be he who does the repairs, will spoil the 
whole effect by a cheap and paltry wall- 
paper. 

The size of apartments in Paris houses 
varies. According to the cadastral re- 
vision made last year, there were seventy- 
five thousand two hundred and seventy- 
four blocks of building in Paris, containing 
one million twenty-two thousand five 
hundred and thirty-nine distinct tene- 
ments, out of which about six hundred 
and eighty-five thousand are devoted to 
dwelling purposes and the rest to com- 
merce and industry. The dwellings let at 
an annual rental of three hundred francs 
or under number four hundred and twelve 
thousand—that is to say, three-fifths of 
the whole. There are seventy-four thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty-nine dwellings 
let at from three hundred to five hundred 
francs ; eighty-one thousand two hundred 
and fifty at a rental of from five hundred 
to one thousand francs; twenty-three 
thousand three hundred and _ ninety-five 
from one thousand to one thousand five 
hundred ; twenty-one thousand four 
hundred and fifty-three from one thousand 
five hundred to three thousand ; ten thou- 
sand from three thousand to six thousand ; 
three thousand at from six thousand to 
ten thousand ; and one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-four dwellings at a 
higher rental than ten thousand francs. 





tions have been very actively carried on, 
and the increased accommodation thus pro- 
vided will doubtless tend to make the 
above rentals stationary for some time to 
come; otherwise during the last fifteen 
years rents in Paris have nearly doubled. 

The above figures will enable the reader 
to imagine the amount of money that 
changes hands on rent-day, and to con- 
ceive the unpopularity, as a class, of land- 
lords and concierges who are connected 
with the collection of those sums. The 
way you take an apartment or dwelling in 
Paris is this: You choose the quarter of 
the town that you would wish to inhabit 
and you begin to hunt. Most people hunt 
for themselves, though there exist agencies 
for that purpose. As you pass along the 
street you will see little placards sticking 
out at right angles to the wall, by the side 
of the porte-cochére or entrance of the 
houses where there is anything to let. 
The placard, or écriteau, will say: “ Petit” 
or “grand appartement Alouer presentement, 
s'addresser.” I do not ever remember to 
have seen a placard which told you where 
you were required to address yourself. 
As a matter of fact, you address yourself 
to the porter or concierge, or the porter’s 
wife. Very often the placard will add 
that the apartment is orné de glaces, but 
as a rule that is a matter of course, it 
being the rule for the looking-glasses in 
the various rooms to be fixtures belonging 
to the proprietor. A bachelor’s apartment, 
which may mean anything from a couple 
of rooms to a large suite, is advertised as 
an appartement de garcon ; the meaning of 
such a placard is that ladies need not 
apply. Small apartments are often de- 
scribed as logements, particularly in the 
populous quarters. 

The tenants of any single house in 
Paris will comprise a most varied assort- 
ment of types and characters. The first 
persons whose acquaintance you make 
are the concierge and his wife. The 
concierge is a despot who has all the 
tenants under his thumb. He is the 
guardian of the house, the Cerberus whose 
good graces have to be bought by bribes 
and tips. He dwells in a den called a 
loge, just inside the entry. His duties 
are to pull the cordon, or to touch the 
pneumatic button, by which the street- 
door is opened ; for, let it be added for the 
benefit of those who do not know, each 
tenant, though he has a key to his own 
dwelling, has no key to the common 
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entrance of the house. The, large street- 
doors are closed about nine or ten o’clock. 
After that time you have tojring the 
bell, and the concierge, without disturbing 
himself, pulls a cord or touches a pneumatic- 
spring by which the door is opened. In 
most houses the gas on the staircase and 
in the entrance-way is put out at eleven 
o'clock, and tenants who enter after that 
hour are required to call out their names 
as they pass the concierge’s loge, and they 
have -to find their way upstairs in the 
dark as best they can. In point of fact, 
you get used to it, and you put your hand 
upon the door-latch and your key in the 
key-hole with mathematical precision. Of 
course Cerberus knows and sees every- 
thing that you do. Besides opening the 
street-door and watching the house, it is 
the duty of the concierge to keep the stair- 
way clean, to receive letters and messages, 
and to deliver the letters in the various 
apartments at least once a day. The con- 
clerge and his wife generally expect to do 
the apartments of the bachelors who live 
in the house, for which they receive fifteen 
or twenty francs a month. The other 
tenants, of course, have their own servants. 
On taking an apartment it is the custom 
to give the concierge ten, fifteen, twenty 
or more francs, according to the rent, as a 
pledge of the arrangement. This money 
is called a denier & dieu. On New Year’s 
Day the concierge expects twenty or more 
francs. The sum given to him depends on 
the number of letters or callers you receive 
and on your habits generally. If you are 
in the habit of coming home very early in 
the morning, you must make up for it by 
paying the concierge more. If you give a 
ball or a dinner-party you have to tip the 
concierge. In short, the reader will under- 
stand that the concierge is a nuisance which 
can be modified and appeased but not 
abolished. As for the locataires, or tenants, 
you may have the proprietor himself on 
the first floor ; a countess and a cocotte on 
the second ; a dressmaker and a financier 
on the third ; a bourgeois family or two on 
the fourth; a literary man on the fifth; 
and an artist or a photographer on the 
sixth floor. You may, however, live for 
twenty years in a house and never see 
your opposite neighbour, or know who he 
or she is, and what he or she does. 

The law of the land entitles the land- 
lord to exact his rent on the eighth 
or fifteenth days of January, April, July, 
and October. Nominally the rent is 
due on the last days of December, March, 





June, and September; and those are the 
days when notice to quit must be given 
before noon. The landlord, however, is 
not allowed to exact the payment of the 
rent before the eighth of the following 
month in the case of apartments the rent 
of which is four hundred francs or under, 
and before the fifteenth in the case of 
apartments let for more than that sum. 
As nobody cares about paying until he is 
obliged to do so, it has become the custom 
to allow the days of grace to elapse before 
the rent is collected. The same privilege 
of days of grace is accorded by invariable 
usages to tenants leaving an apartment; 
thus, although you take an apartment 
nominally from March 31, you cannot 
enter into possession until April 8 or 15, 
according to the rent. In the same way 
you do not quit until the 8th or 15th July. 
When you secure an apartment the con- 
cierge always goes to get information about 
you at your former dwelling, to see whether 
you have sufficient furniture to guarantee 
the rent, and to find out whether your 
habits are such as he approves. If he is 
not satisfied with the enquiry he may return 
you the denier a dieu, and you must go 
and seek elsewhere. Some proprietors 
make it a rule to have the rent paid in 
advance, and refuse to pay interest on the 
money. The French submit to this abuse, 
as they do to many others, without protest- 
ing. They are indeed, the most long- 
suffering and patient people in Europe, 
although many people give them quite 
a different character. The unqualified 
despotism of concierges and landlords 
is a sufficient proof of their extreme 
patience. 

Exactitude in the payment of the rent 
is a very serious matter in Paris. In the 
transactions of life it is equivalent to having 
your moral bills endorsed by your land- 
lord. I remember on one occasion I 
went to interview a landlord relative to a 
dwelling that I had hired in one of his 
houses. He was a very suspicious and 
inquisitive old gentleman, who took snuff, 
and had made his fortune in the candle 
trade. “ What do you sell?” he asked. I 
explained that I lived by what our American 
cousins call “slinging ink.” He gravely 
shrugged his shoulders, and remarked in 
a half-compassionate way that he was sure 
that I should not be exact on the fifteenth 
of the fatal month. My landlord had 
the old-fashioned notions on literature and 
art and on those who follow those vocations. 
So, in order to prove to him my punctuality, 
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I went to call upon him in person on the 
fourteenth with my rent in my hand. 

“T told you so!” exclaimed the precise 
old bourgeois, “I knew that you would 
not be exact at the day and the hour fixed. 
You have brought us your rent twenty- 
four hours too soon.” 

In Parisian society, move perhaps than 
anywhere else, is the landlord a king. He 
is above the concierge, who in many 
cases is merely his delegate. His quality 
alone commands respect. He is, indeed, 
the most august representative of the social 
organism. The typical proprietor is the 
Parisian. He is the highest development 
of his species. The proprietors of mines, 
of vineyards, or of farming land and 
forests have some relations with the com- 
mercial and the industrial worlds. The 
Parisian proprietor, on the contrary, is 
essentially nonproductive and passive. He 
seems to have come into the world 
merely in order to receive rents. His 
god, his faith, his law is rent-day; 
the tenant who pays is, in his eyes, an 
honest man ; the tenant who does not pay 
is a rascal and a dangerous member of 
the community. With him there is no 
middle term. The model propriétaire 
should be portly, important, badly edu- 
cated, but anxious to improve his mental 
condition. In his younger days, for he is 
now past fifty, he should have been en- 
gaged in commerce; his fortune should 
have been amassed with toil and difficulty, 
and by dint of endless pinching and 
cheeseparing. The frugal habits of the 
past cling to him in riper years. He is 
parsimonious, and his household is still 
managed on the principles of the strictest 
economy. His clothes are made of the 
stoutest and best materials, but entirely 
lack style. He passes the greater part of 
his time, when at home, in his study, the 
furniture of which should be old-fashioned 
and of mahogany-wood—the ne plus ultra 
of splendour for the bourgeois. His 
favourite house costume is a flowered 
dressing-gown. He rarely keeps a horse 
and carriage. Like Victor Hugo, his 
favourite means of locomotion are omni- 
buses and tram-cars. Except in the 
poorer quarters of the town, where the 
proprietors communicate directly with their 
tenants, the concierge forms the connecting- 
link between those two poles of the popula- 
tion—the landlord and the tenant. Some 
proprietors allow themselves the luxury of 
a steward, actuated by politico-economical 
motives. However highly the bump of 





‘equisitiveness may be developed, the 
proprietor remains a man, and his heart 
contains chords which will sometimes 
vibrate; and vibrations of these chords 
end in concessions. Now, there is nothing 
dearer to the heart of the proprietor than 
unchangeable revenues. On the steward, 
whose authority is merely delegated, and 
therefore inflexible, the tears of the widow 
and the orphan have no effect. Thus the 
proprietor avoids having his feelings tried, 
and succeeds in maintaining his budget 

unimpaired, 

Proprietors have their eccentricities. 
As a general rule they will not allow their 
tenants to keep dogs in their rooms, nor 
will they allow the dogs of visitors to 
cross the door-sill. Certain proprietors, 
to the great disgust of old maids, for- 
bid the presence of cats in a_ house. 
But this is not the end of the 
chapter. Some barbarous proprietors go 
so far as to exclude children under seven. 
There are, too, proprietors of delicate and 
sickly houses who proscribe dancing. Tea- 
parties and quiet music are tolerated, but 
grand-pianos and chamber-organs are 
looked at askance. There is one thing the 
very name of which awakens terror in the 
heart of all proprietors ; happy would they 
be if they could erase the word from the 
dictionaries, and banish it from the world. 
That word is “repairs.” It is the pro- 
prietor’s nightmare. He would, it is to be 
believed, admit dogs, cats, and children, 
provided that he could get rid of repairs. 

In short the proprietor is more than a 
man; he is almost a demi-god. In his 
hand he holds the sleep of the nation ; all 
the laws are in his favour ; and by a single 
word, he could, if he liked, send all Paris 
to sleep a la belle étoile, under the canopy 
of the heavens. When a man thinks of 
this eventuality he feels his soul filled with 
awe ; and at the sight of this great being, 
armed with the insignia of his empire in 
the shape of a receipt, he would willingly 
repeat with M. de Voltaire : 

Qui que tu sois, voici ton maitre, 
Il Vest, le fut, ou le doit étre. 

The concierge is more practically disagree- 
able than the propriétaire, because one’s 
dealings with him are constant and daily. 
Except in some modern houses, where light 
and air have been more freely admitted, 
the loge in which the concierge lives and 
sleeps is a mere black-hole. The loge 
itself contains necessarily a bell and a 
cordon, or its equivalent, to attend to 
which is the nightly duty of Cerberus. 
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During the day the concierge very often 
works at a trade, tailoring and shoemaking 
being the favourite occupations of the 
class. They are paid by the landlord a 
fixed sum varying from four hundred to 
one thousand francs a year, and they, of 
course, have their lodgings free. As New 
Year’s Day approaches the concierge bows, 
scrapes, and cringes ; during the rest of 
the year he looks surly, smells of garlic, 
and is ever casting a restless and inquisitive 
eye on the outgoings and incomings of the 
locataires, whose every movement he com- 
mands from his loge. Personally, the con- 
cierge is a pale-faced, unhealthy looking 
man, shod with embroidered slippers, and 
affecting as a head-covering a fez or a 
fancy cap on which the partner of his 
slumbers has exercised her inventive semp- 
stress’s skill : a man whose face is oftener 
dirty than clean ; whose beard, if he wears 
one, does not rival a new silk hat in glossi- 
ness ; whose neck is grimy, whose mouth 
is puckered, and the habitual expression of 
whose countenance is one of dissatisfaction 
and gloomy melancholy, such as we should 
expect to find on the countenance of a man 
whose sleep is being constantly disturbed 
by the tinkling of the door-bell, and who, 
as a rule, is deprived of his fair share 
of light and air. His wife is a gossip, 
loud voiced, often a scold, stout, and in 
her old age shapeless. In other respects she 
is the feminine equivalent of her husband, 
over whom she has the upper hand. The 
child of this happy pair, if child there be, 
is generally a daughter, who grows up 
very pretty, and almost invariably studies 
under Talbot or at the Conservatoire, and 
makes her début on the stage ; where she 
succeeds either in captivating the public 
by her talent, or some particular member 
or members of the public by her person. 

Concierges have been calumniated, I 
have no doubt; epigram and caricature 
have treated them perhaps too hardly; and 
it is in order to celebrate their morality 
and supreme prudence that I relate the 
following circumstance. 

When I moved into the apartment which 
I now occupy, I observed on the window 
of the concierge’s loge the inscription : 
“Le concierge fait aussi les commissions.” 
A few days afterwards, having by this 
time observed that the concierge did next 
to nothing, and remembering that, accord- 
ing to the inscription, he ran errands also, 
I took down a letter which I wished 
to be carried to its destination at once. 
The concierge had just sat down to table 





with his wife; he hastened to wipe his 
mouth, and rose to receive the letter, 
which was accompanied by a piece of two 
francs. | The superscription bore these 
words: “A Madame Feélicia Dubois, Rue 
de Lille 13. 

“T will go at once,” said the concierge. 

“ There is an answer,” I added. 

“ Very good, sir.” 

As soon as I had gone upstairs, events 
must have passed somewhat as follows. 
The concierge’s wife could not help re- 
marking how inopportunely this commis- 
sion had arrived, and advised her husband 
at least to eat his soup and a bit of veal ; 
for the weather was damp, the Rue de 
Lille was some distance away, and he had 
need of fortifying himself, as his com- 
panion judiciously remarked. 

At last he was just taking his cap off 
the peg to start, when two persons entered 
the loge, his brother-in-law and his sister- 
in-law. The good folks had not seen each 
other for a long time, and so there was 
much effusion and embracing, and heaps 
of things to be said. The concierge sat 
down again, thinking that Madame Dubois 
could very well wait a few minutes. Nine 
o’clock, ten o’clock, eleven o’clock struck 
without the brother-in-law and _ sister-in- 
law making any signs of going. The 
concierge put off his errand till the follow- 
ing day, on the representations of his wife 
that they were not slaves after all, that 
they too belonged to society, and that they 
had family duties just as much as the 
tenants. 

The next day, at dawn, the concierge, 
pricked on by the confused reproaches of 
his conscience, started hurriedly for the 
Rue de Lille. About eight o’clock I came 
down to ask for the answer. “I do not 
know,” said the astute wife ; “my husband 
has gone out.” Twice during the day I 
presented myself at the loge with the 
same result. The concierge had not come 
home. His wife was visibly uneasy. 
What could have happened to him? And 
mentally she must have sent the Rue de 
Lille and Madame Dubois to the deuce, to 
say nothing of me, the new tenant and the 
innocent cause of all the evil. 

At last, at a considerably advanced hour 
of the evening, the concierge appeared, 
with a song on his lips, his cap leaning 
coquettishly over one ear, and a benevolent 
expression on his countenance. He was, in 
short, as the French say, allumé or slightly 
intoxicated. His wife understood at a 
glance the position of affairs. She said 
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nothing. He spoke loud and abundantly ; 
he had confounded the Rue de Lille with 
another street and had to go back; then 
just as he was crossing the Pont-Neuf he 
met some friends, some brothers-in-arms : 
in short, the old, old story of the litre a 
seize. And finally, when after a thousand 
adventures he had found himself before 
Madame Dubois’s door, he had perctived 
with consternation that he had left the 
letter in the pocket of his old waistcoat. 
The good man then gained his bed by a 
series of cleverly executed flank move- 
ments. 

His wife was afoot early the next day. 
She had passed an agitated night, and the 
result of her reflections was that she would 
take the letter herself; or rather she would 
first make enquiries about this Madame 
Félicia Dubois; and get to know who 
she was, whence she came, what pro- 
fession she exercised, if she _was really 
married, and if her husband’s name was 
Félicia Dubois. “For after all,” she said 
with much gesticulation to her “husband, 
“Paris is the fatherland of adventuresses ! 
That is no reason why we should be abused. 
We are concierges, it is true ; you also run 
errands—it is written up—but for all that 
we have not renounced all sentiments of 
delicacy and honour. Wait till I come 
back !” 

She went off in state with these words, 
and when I came down the third day to 
look after my reply, the concierge could 
only stammer out: “Oh! yes—the letter 
—I do not know—my wife has gone out.” 
When I came down once more two hours 
later, I found myself face to face with the 
wife of the concierge, who said to me with a 
freezing coldness and severity: “ Here, 
sir; take back your letter and your two 
francs ; ~ve are not in the habit of under- 
taking errands of that kind !” 

I never understood what she thought she 
had discovered concerning the moral cha- 
racter of Madame Dubois. On enquiring, 
however, at the Rue de Lille, [ could find no 
evidence of her having been there ; and I 
concluded that the romantic name, Feélicia, 
on which the worthy woman had been 
reflecting all night, had caused her imagi- 
nation to get the better of her judgment. 





WOOD ANEMONES. 


A mist of violets white and blue, 

A fringe of fern-leaves, washed with dew, 
And dried by April’s breeze : 

A belt of blue-bells all a-row, 

And on the tender grass a snow 
Of wood anemones. 











The wind-swayed branches rise and fall, 
The little wood is musical 
With dulcet tones and clear, 
The hum of bee, the song of bird, 
And in the carol’s pause is heard 
The streamlet running near. 


Beneath the spreading woodland trees, 
Among the white anemones, 

Two children are at play : 
The blossoms eqeehe one by one 
Their star-like faces to the sun, 

Are not more pure than they. 


They laugh away the merry hours, 
They crown themselves with woodland flowers, 
ey mimic bird and bee ; 
Till one, the graver of the twain, 
Holds up, to tell of coming rain, 
A closed anemone. 


Ah, sister mine ! through all the years, 

Through mists of shed and unshed tears 
Mine eyes can yet behold 

A picture of that sunlit wood, 

The snow-white carpet where we stood 
And watched the flowers unfold. 


Ah, sister dear ! ’tis meet for thee 
To wear the wood anemone 
Upon thy gentle breast : 
Thou hast not left life’s quiet ways 
To follow after gain and praise 
With spirit of unrest. 


T had no mind for woodland bowers, 
I scorned the simple woodland flowers 
We pulled together then : 
But waves of tender memory roll 
Full often over my sick sou 
In busy haunts of men. 


And my true nature, finding voice, 
Reminds me of thy better choice, 

Thy calm, contented part : 
My rose of life hath thorns—thy flower 
Is fresh and pure as in the hour 

It blossomed from thine heart. 


Ah, my sweet sister, words are vain, 

Yet could I stand with thee again 
Beneath youth’s budding trees, 

I think my heart would freely choose 

From out all blossoms of all hues 
Life’s wood anemones. 





WELSH FOLK-LORE. 





CoLLECTING folk-lore is a delicate task. 
Most people are shy of talking about what 
they are a little ashamed of believing. 
Emile Souvestre in his delightful books 
about Brittany, and the Marquis of 
Villemarqué, indefatigable collector of 
Breton ballads, both testify to the 
difficulty of getting at the old tales. 
You are almost sure to freeze people into 
silence if they think you come as a collector 
and mean printing. To set their tongues 
going you must be really sympathetic, and 
they must feel that you are. This is need- 
ful even in Ireland, where a more mixed 
race, oftener brought in contact with 
strangers, is readier at talking. In Ireland 
it is about religious legends that people 
are most reticent, till they know you, and 
feel they can trust you. Go to Lough 
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Derg, the gloomy little lake in an un- 
utterably dreary swamp in Donegal, where 
is St. Patrick’s purgatory, so famous in the 
middle ages, and, unless you bring cre- 
dentials of some kind, you will learn 
on the spot less than you can read in 
a guide-book. But the shyer Welshman 
will, ten to one, decline to talk about 
legends of any kind until you have found 
some way of opening his heart. This 
was also Mr. F. Campbell’s experience 
in the West Highlands and islands, where 
he collected those tales that every folk-lore 
student ought to read. He found the 
language a wonderful help. The man who 
would be short and gruff with a Southron 
will change, as if by magic, his whole face 
and manner when his greeting, “It’s a 
fine day,” is met with, “Tha n’ latha 
briagh” (the day is fine). “You have 
Gaelic?” he exclaims. “ You will take 
my excuse by your leave, but what part of 
the Gaeldom are you from?” And then 
follows a pleasant talk, and any story that 
the man has is readily told. But sometimes 
Mr. Campbell found even his Gaelic insuffi- 
cient. One old dame of over seventy, 
known to be sole possessor of several 
stories, when he used to try to bring the 
conversation round that way, would turn 
him aside with: “Hush, my dear, the 
ursgeal (tale) is all nonsense. God bless 
you! I knew your grandmother ; and her 
cousin used to look just as you do now ;” 
and so it took a week’s coaxing to get all 
her ursgeal out of the old woman. 

All honour, then, to Mr. Wirt Sikes, 
United States Consul for Wales, for having 
(matter-of-fact as we suppose the Americans 
to be) felt sympathy, and convinced others 
that he felt it. He had a grand field in 
Wales. Among such romantic scenery 
old-world beliefs are sure to linger longest, 
but, as he says, you might live for years in 
Wales, and yet never learn anything about 
the folk-lore unless you go amongst the 
people, as he took care to do, and show 
them that you really think and feel with 
them, instead of letting them fancy you 
come as a collector. 

Mr. Sikes has thoroughly worked South 
Wales, and Monmouthshire which is more 
Welsh than Wales itself; and he has 
worked, so to speak, sympathetically, for 
in many of the Welsh beliefs he finds a 
curious parallel to the spiritualism which is 
so rampant in his American home. - One is 
startled to find that among the matter-of- 
fact Yankees, “in Cambridge, under the 
classic shadow of Harvard College,” is a 





house so badly haunted that a tenant who 
ventured to take it in 1877 was actually 
worried out of it. 

But of ghost stories there is less need to 
speak, as they are the common property of 
the human race. There is nothing dis- 
tinctly Welsh in a grand lady in high- 
heeled shoes with a long train of the finest 
silk stalking through the house, and setting 
all the dogs barking, as Lady Stradling is 
said to do at St. Donat’s Castle, by the 
Nash Point, whenever any mischief is 
about to befall the family. Nor is the 
following well-authenticated tale about a 
scion of a noble house peculiar to the 
principality : “ Thomas Cadogan had large 
estates, but he was not satisfied, and was 
once tempted to shift his neighbour’s land- 
mark, the neighbour being a poor widow 
who owned a small freehold. So after his 
death Cadogan had to walk this earth, 
till at last he made bold to confront a 
woman, wlfo happened, very late one even- 
ing, to be crossing a stile on a very lonely 
path. She, forgetting for the moment both 
her grammar and the fact that Cadogan 
was dead, eried : ‘Mr. Cadogan, what does 
you here this time o’ night?’ ‘I was 
obliged to come,’ meekly replied the 
ghost ; and he then instructed her to tell 
so-and-so to put back the stones in order 
that he might have rest.” 

There is an ethical and utilitarian tone 
about this which is sadly wanting in the 
following legend of the river Rheidol, near 
that well-known tourist’s haunt, Machyn- 
Ileth. Catrin and David Gwyn were just 
married (1705), and lived in a shepherd’s 
hut, of which many can still point out the 
ruins. One day, coming back from market 
with a party of neighbours, she parted 
from them about two miles from home and 
was never seen again. A fearful storm 
came on, and a scrap of her red cloak being 
found on the edge of a quaking bog, it was 
believed she had tumbled in and been 
swallowed up. Her husband went mad, 
the cottage fell to ruin, and to this day 
“White Catti of the Grove Cwm” is 
dreaded as a malignant spirit who pushes 
people into the river or inveigles them into 
bottomless morasses. Here we have a 
survival of the feeling which makes the 
Santal, in India, offer a parting meal to the 
dead, accompanying it with the words: 
“ Now go away; don’t come near us any 
more. We've been very good to you; 
now stay away.” 

Neither are the stories about spectral 
animals distinctly Welsh, though they 
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are extremely numerous amongst our 
Cambrian fellow subjects. The dog, 
man’s friend, so invaluable to the shep- 
herd, is naturally credited with a life 
beyond the grave. ‘“Itis hard to look into 
that dog’s eyes,” said a Welshman to 
Mr. Sikes, “‘and believe that he has not a 
bit of a soul to be saved.” The ghostly 
dog, however, is usually the reverse of 
beneficent. One of the most persistent of 
Welsh legends is that of “ the Dog of Dark- 
ness,” with his huge fiery eyes, which is told in 
the Mabinogion in almost the very words in 
which “ Mr. David Brewster, of Pembroke- 
shire, a religious man, and free from fear 
and superstition,” described what “ befell 
him on Coet Moor as he was passing the 
huge upright stones called ‘the Devil’s 
Nags.’ He was seized and thrown over a 
hedge. But being, as we said, ‘far from 
superstition,’ he went next day, taking with 
him a strong, fighting mastiff. When he 
came by ‘the Devil’s nags’ he saw a dog 
more terrible than tongue can tell. In 
vain he set his dog at it ; the huge beast 
crouched frightened at his master’s feet. 
Even then brave David was not dismayed, 
but took up a stone to fling at the uncanny 
creature ; but suddenly a circle of fire, 
lighting up the gloom, showed the white 
snip down the dog’s nose, and his grinning 
teeth and white tail, all which signs 
marked him out as one of ‘the dogs of 
hell’ (Cwn Annwn).” 

“The wild huntsman as a personage,” 
Mr. Sikes tells us, “ has quite dropped out 
of modern belief in Wales;” which is 
strange, because besides haunting Windsor 
Forest he is well known in Cornwall, 
sometimes (as near Bodmin) mixed up with 
the Arthur legends and the tales about the 
evil spirit Tregeagle, sometimes, as near 
the Lizard, identified with an oppressive 
steward of the Robarteses. Henderson, 
in his Folklore of the Northern Border, 
suggests that this myth of the ‘grand 
veneur’ may have come from the strange 
cries, not unlike the yelping of a pack of 
hounds, uttered by wildfowl on their pas- 
sage northward. But though the demon- 
hunt is wanting, the headless horse as a 
death-omen (sometimes drawing a hearse 
or a coach) is found in Wales, as it is in 
Devonshire and in Hurst Wood, near 
Tunbridge Wells. Horses, moreover, are 
held to be specially gifted with the power 
of discerning spirits, a belief which you 
may think due to their habit of shying 
in the dark at anything white, or (if you 
are transcendentally philosophical) to “ the 





horse’s eye being able to receive an 
image which the human retina fails to 
accept.” 

In Wales phantom horsemen have better 
work to do than to hunt all night with a 
pack of demon hounds. Here is an in- 
stance recorded by the Rev. John Jones, 
of Holywell, in Flint, a preacher of extra- 
ordinary power, renowned and respected 
throughout Wales. We may mention that 
Welsh apparitions are usually vouched for 
by pious men. Thus the great authority for 
Monmouth is Edmund Jones, also a famous 
preacher, called the Prophet, who in 1813 
published a book on the subject, denouncing 
all sceptics as Sadducees and infidels. In 
the West Highlands, on the contrary, the 
kirk, though powerless against whisky 
drinking, has, Mr. Campbell says, sadly 
destroyed people’s interest in the old 
legends. Edmund Jones even found au- 
thority from the twelfth chapter of St. 
Matthew, forty-third verse, for fairies. “The 
fairy-rings are in dry places, and the Scrip- 
ture saith that the walk of evil spirits is 
in dry places.” But to return to John 
Jones, of Holywell. As this pious man, 
after preaching at Bala, was riding to 
Machynlleth, he was aware that he was 
being dogged by a murderous-looking man 
carrying a sickle. He remembered to 
have noticed this man at an inn where 
he had pulled out his watch and shown his 
purse. “The man means to rob, perhaps 
murder me,” thought he, as he marked him 
skulking under the hedge. He could not 
take across country, for the road was sunk 
behind high banks. Should he turn back ? 
“Tn despair, rather than in a spirit of humble 
trust and confidence,” he says, “ I bowed my 
head, and was silently praying, when my 
horse, growing impatient, started off. I 
clutched at the reins, but instantly let 
them fall upon his neck; for, lo! at my 
side I beheld a dark-clad horseman on a 
white steed. I at once spoke to him, but 
he made no answer, gazing intently at a 
gate some distance ahead. I looked, and 
saw the reaper dart out from his hiding- 
place, sheathe his sickle, and hurry away 
over a field. I again accosted my com- 
panion both in Welsh and English, but he 
was speechless, save that I thought he 
said ‘Amen’ toa pious remark. Suddenly 
he was gone, but whither? for he could 
not have leapt the banks, and I am sure he 
did not pass through the gate.” Clearly 
the mysterious horseman was sent by 
Providence to save the preacher from 
danger. 
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As in Chinese Folk-lore,* a whole set of 
ghost stories turns on the restitution of ill- 
gotten goods. Buried hoards, too, hinder 
the peace of those who made them. The 
Ogmore, in Glamorgan, is a favourite river 
for hoarded money to be thrown into. The 
ghost haunts someone till he or she is 
persuaded to search for the hoard, and then 
fling it honestly into the stream. A miser’s 
housekeeper in St, Donats-cwm was so 
worried by her master’s ghost, that, to get 
rid of him, the Methodists resolved to hold 
a prayer-meeting in the house. While they 
were in the thick of it, she suddenly sprang 
up crying: “There he is, there he is!” 
After a dead silence some bold person 
ventured to say: “ Ask it what it wants ?” 
She did so ; and, though no one heard the 
reply, the woman, instructed by the ghost, 
rushed to the chimney, thrust up her arm, 
and drew down a bag of money. “ Let 
me go, let me go!” she screamed ; and, 
starting out at the door, was seen to skip, 
without touching it, over a stile and away 
to the Ogmore. After an hour she came 
back, bedraggled with wet and bespattered 
with mud. “I’ve been down to the river,” 
said she, “and have thrown the money in, 
and the ghost took his hat off, and made a 
low bow, and vanished.” 

Methodism, however, is not the most 
powerful exorciser. The church clergy, 
though their other ministrations may be 
little valued, are still held to be best at 
ridding a place of ghosts, and the exorcism 
is doubled in efficacy if it be pronounced 
in Latin. No Welsh ghost is recorded to 
have turned the tables on the exorciser, 
after the fashion of that Chinese ghost who 
drove out the Taomist priest, incense-pots, 
joss-sticks, and all ; but sometimes a stub- 
born ghost will not obey the behest of a 
single clergyman. A triple-parson power, 
however, will master any spirit that ever 
walked. 

As in West Connaught, the hare in 
several parts of Wales is either sacred or 
uncanny. When there is a witch in the 
neighbourhood she is sure to go about 
in the form of a hare. At Llangynog, 
in Montgomery, the superstition takes 
a singularly beautiful form. Here hares 
are called St. Melangell’s lambs, the story 
being that Melangell (Monacella), daughter 
of an Irish king, took a vow of celibacy 
and fled from her father’s court to the 
wilds of Montgomery to avoid marriage. 
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Here the Prince of Powys, hare-hunting 
one day, was astonished to see the game 
run under the robe of a beautiful virgin 
who was kneeling in prayer. The dogs 
stood howling at a distance, the hunts- 
man’s horn stuck to his lips. The prince 
gave her a parcel of land to be a sanctuary 
for all comers. There you can see her bed 
in the cleft of a rock, and in the church is 
a rude wooden carving representing many 
hares scuttling to her for protection. _ Till 
lately no one in that parish would kill a 
hare ; and all believed that if, meeting a 
hare hunted by dogs, you cried, “God 
and St. Melangell be with you,” it was 
sure to escape. It is interesting to re- 
member that Cesar says the old Britons 
thought it an unholy thing to eat the hare ; 
but then they also abstained from the 
goose, about eating which none of their 
modern descendants have any scruples. 
More distinctively Welsh are the stories 
about the Tylwyth Teg—i.e., “ fair folk,” 
as Irish fairies are always dubbed “good 
people,” as the Greeks’ called the fairies 
“the gracious ones” (Eumenides), as Sir W. 
Scott tells us the Highlanders took off their 
hats to the gibbet, and called it “the kind 
gallows,” and as Laplanders speak of the 
bear as “the old gentleman in the fur 
coat.” Some, instead of seeing in “fair” 
a deprecatory or euphemistic epithet, take 
it literally, and connect the fairies with 
invaders from Ireland, “ Picts and Scots,” 
small parties of whom were left when 
the rest were driven out. These, living 
in fear of their lives, used to send 
out their children at night, fantastically 
dressed, for food and exercise. This 
theory is seriously put forth by Rev. 
Peter Roberts, author of Collectanea Cam- 
brica; his alternative theory being that the 
fairies were those who still adhered to the 
Druidic faith, and therefore had to keep in 
hiding from their Christian persecutors. 
No doubt outlaws sometimes tried to invest 
themselves with supernatural attributes ; 
thus the Pwea (Puck) at the farm of 
Trwyn in the strangely-named parish of 
Mynyddyslwyn was “yr Arglwydd 
Hywel ”—i.e., Lord Howel, proscribed by 
the English, and concealed by his tenantry. 
He hid during the day in a room contrived 
between two floors, like those in which 
Roman priests were concealed in Elizabeth’s 
time. Sometimes he used to join in the 
talk that went on in the living-room below. 
For instance, when the servants were com- 
paring hands, as to whiteness and size, a 
gentle voice said: “ the Pwea’s hand is the 
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fairest and smallest.” They bravely asked 
it to show its hand, and through a chink 
in the ceiling a hand was thrust down, 
small, fair, and delicately formed, with a 
large gold ringon the little finger. So, again, 
a set of marauders who, in the sixteenth 
century, were the terror of Merioneth, 
gave out that they were fairies. They 
lived in dens in the ground, had fiery 
red hair, and fed on stolen sheep. At 
last Lord Owen gathered a troop, and 
soon proved that the red fairies were flesh 
and blood by defeating them, and hanging 
a hundred of his prisoners. He spared the 
women, one of whom begged hard for her 
son’s life. Owen spurned her away ; where- 
upon she opened her breast and shrieked : 
“This breast has nursed other sons who will 
yet wash their hands in thy blood.” Not 
long after, the fairy woman’s remaining 
sons waylaid Lord Owen at a certain gate, 
called to this day Llidiart y Barwn (Baron’s 
gate), in Cemmaes parish, slew him, and 
washed their hands in his blood. 

Prophet Jones’s theory is this: “The 
fairies are the souls of heathens and others 
who lived without having heard the means 
of grace, and who, therefore, do not deserve 
so severe a punishment as bad Christians.” 
“The reason why they are so numerous 
and active in Wales is, that in the 
eighth and ninth centuries the Welsh lost 
the light of true Christianity, and received 
Popery instead. This enabled the fairies 
to be bolder and more intrusive ; and then, 
in Henry the Fourth’s time, the hard laws 
which hindered the Welsh from educating 
their children, brought a total darkness on 
them, and so left them helpless against 
such beings. These laws were enacted after 
Owen Glendwyr had failed, foolishly 
thinking his nation could shake off the 
Saxon yoke before it had repented of its 
sins.” 

The Vale of Neath, still fairy haunted, 
was a famous place for fairies in the twelfth 
century. Gerald du Barri (alias Giraldus 
Cambrensis) tells of the naughty Elidurus, 
who, having run away from school, was 
lured into fairyland. He often used to 
visit the upper world, and once his mother 
bade him bring her a present of gold. So, 
while at play with the king’s son, he stole 
the golden ball and ran off. At his 
threshold, however, two elves tripped him 
up ; the ball fell, and they seized it, ““show- 
ing him every mark of contempt; for the 
fairies, though they have no form of public 
worship, are great lovers of truth and strictly 
honest.” They are a pattern, too, to mortals 





in their domestic life. 
infidelity are unknown. Wife-beaters had 
better eschew fairy-wives. One New Year’s 
Eve, a young farmer of Myddfai parish, 
Caermarthen, went to look for his lambs 
by the lake called Llyn y Fan Fach, in the 
Black Mountains. On the lake he saw 
three lovely girls rowing in a golden boat. 
They landed, and he tried to catch them, 
but they always escaped. A wizard told 
him to throw in seven loaves and a cheese on 
Midsummer Eve. He did so, though to 
part with a fine cheese grieved him sore. 
There was no result ; but next New Year’s 
Eve, in answer to the same offering, the 
golden boat appeared, the girls landed, 
and let him talk to them. In fact, he 
actually ventured to propose to one of 
them. “I'll marry you,” said she, “if you 
can distinguish me to-morrow from my two 
sisters.” Fortunately he had noticed a 
peculiarity in the strapping of her sandal ; 
so next day she went with him to his farm, 
bringing out of the lake seven cows and a 
bull fordowry. “I shall leave you,” she said, 
“the moment you have struck me thrice 
without cause.” For years they lived 
happily, and her three sons became 
the celebrated Meddygon Myddfai, certain 
physicians renowned in the thirteenth 
century (so curiously does a bit of 
real history mingle with the old world 
myth). One day they were at a 
christening, when the gwraig (hag, fairy) 
burst into tears. “ What are you maki 

a fool of yourself for?” angrily asked her 
husband. “Why should I not weep? 
Misery lies before that poor babe in a world 
of sin and sorrow,” she replied. He pushed 
her pettishly away. ‘I warn you, husband,” 
said she, “ you have struck me ouce.” Not 
long after, at a child’s funeral, she laughed, 
and sang, and even danced. Again her 
husband was angry, nor was he appeased 
by her explanation “that the dear child is 
gone to be good and happy for ever.” He 
struck her once more. Again, at a wedding, 
the bride was young and fair, the bride- 
groom a decrepit old miser. Here she 
fell a weeping, “for,” said she, “it is the 
diawl’s compact. Youth weds age for 
greed, and not for love.” He thrust her 
from him in a rage. She looked at him 
with tender love and reproach, saying : 
“The three blows are struck; husband, 
farewell.” Her fairy kine all disappeared 
with her. Sometimes the compact takes a 
different form. A fairy-wife was given by 
her father (the only appearance of such a. 
personage at these weddings) to a farmer's 
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son of Drws Coed (Oakwood), the condition 
being that she should never be touched 
with iron. They had several children, and 
lived most happily ; but one day her horse 
sank in the deep mire, and as her husband 
was helping her to remount his stirrup 
struck her knee. At once sweet singing 
was heard on the hill-top, and she was 
parted from him; but, though no longer 
allowed to walk the earth with man, she 
used to haunt the turf-lake (Llyn y dwar- 
chen). This lake has moving islands of 
tussock grass, like Derwentwater and the 
little lake of St. Quinlan, near Kenmare, 
“in which,” an old man told me, “the islands 
move mostly about the time of the great 
Church festivals.” So on one of these 
islands she used to stand for hours, and 
hold converse with her husband. A 
realistic account of the origin of the 
lake-maidens is current in the vale 
of Clwyd. The men of Ardudwy find- 
ing no suitable wives in their own class, 
perhaps being, by tribal usuage, limited to 
what the ethnologists call exoteric marriages, 
carried off a number of girls. Their fathers 
and brothers pursued and slaughtered the 
robbers ; whereupon the girls cast them- 
selves into the so-called maidens’ lake 
(Llyn y morwynion). 

ar less pleasant than sportive elves 
(ellyllon) or lake-maidens are the 
gwyllion, old women of the mountain 
(gwyll, gloom). Prophet Jones minutely 
describes one who haunted Llanhyddel 
Mountain in Monmouth. She wore an 
oblong four-cornered hat and ash-coloured 
clothes, had her apron thrown over her 
shoulder, and a wooden milk-can in her 
hand. ‘Wow up!” was her cry, which is 
the English form of Ww-bwh, the Welsh 
cry of distress. Those who saw her were sure 
to lose their way, no matter how well they 
might know the road. John ap John of 
Cwm (Coombe) Celym, described by Prophet 
Jones as “no profane, immoral man, but 
honest, peaceable, knowing, and very 
comely moreover,” was going to Carrleon 
fair. When at the pass in the Black 
Mountain (Bwlechy ~-~** he heard shout- 
ing, first on one .« vf him then on 
the other. He was seized with a great 
fright, suspecting it was no human voice ; 
and at last he detected the gwyll’s cry 
“Wow up!” Running out of the road 
he threw himself on the ground and 
buried his face in the heather, till 
the thing should have gone by. When 
the sounds had died away -he got up, 
and found the mists clearing and the birds 





singing to welcome the dawn. Knives 
are very valuable in driving gwyllion and 
other spirits away—a survival, Mr. Sikes 
thinks, of the belief in Excalibur and other 
magic swords. 

Stories about changelings are not dis- 
tinctively Welsh. In Denmark and Sweden 
the mother heats the oven as if intending 
to put the suspected changeling in (no 
doubt in olden time she really used to do 
so); or else she throws it into the water, 
believing that if it be a fairy child it will 
swim like a duck. Among the Germans 
changelings used to have very hard times. 
Luther tells us of one whom he wanted 
much to have thrown into the Moldan, 
and to test which he seems to have recom- 
mended starvation, for his complaint of it 
was that “it would eat as much as two 
threshers, would laugh when any evil hap- 
pened in the house, and cry when all went 
well.” One Welsh test (knownalsoin Ireland) 
was to sit the child on a hot shovel; 
another, tried with fatal result in Car- 
narvon as late as 1857, was to wash it in a 
decoction of fox-glove. Prophet Jones’s 
description of a changeling, which he 
naively says “lived longer than such 
children usually do,” proves that faith 
in changelings helped the survival of the 
fittest, or rather the removal of the unfit. 
“T saw him myself,” he tells us of an idiot 
left instead of a child in Church Valley, 
Monmouth; “there was something dia- 
bolical in his aspect, and especially in his 
motions. He made very disagreeable 
screaming sounds frightening to strangers, 
but was otherwise harmless. He was of a 
dark, tawny complexion.” 

Far kindlier was the old test—to prepare 
a meal for several people in an egg- 
shell. The astonished changeling is sure 
to ask “What are you doing, mother dear ?” 
and on being told he answers in verses 
which, with the change of only a few letters, 
are also extant in Brittany: “Ive seen the 
acorn before I saw the oak; I’ve seen the 
egg before I saw the white hen; but the 
like of this I never saw before.” Where- 
upon the mother replies: “ You’ve seen 
too many things, my son; you shall have 
a beating,” or “you shall be thrown into 
the pool!” In either case the changeling 
roars lustily, and the fairy mother rescues 
him, leaving the stolen child in the cradle 
asleep. Welsh fairies, when of riper years, 
are sometimes got rid of in a similar way. 
Dewi Dal’s house was overrun with fairies ; so 
one day when his big field was being reaped 
(it took fifteen men) he, by direction of a 
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wise man, told his wife to prepare a meal 
for the reapers, and to see that it was sub- 
stantial and sufficient. “The fifteen shall 
have no reason to complain,” said she, 
talking loudly so that the fairies might 
hearher. So she got a sparrow and trussed 
and roasted it, and then set it with a scrap 
of bread and a pinch of salt on the table. 
“Let us go quickly,” said the fairies, “ for 
our friends must be in poor case indeed ; 
else they would not have set out such a 
provision as this for fifteen men.” 

Whether the Coblynau (goblins) or 
mine-fairies are originally Welsh, or are 
the German Kobolds, brought in by Con- 
tinental miners, I cannot say. The Bwhach 
is the Scotch “ brownie,” helpful in house- 
hold matters. It is chiefly mischievous to 
preachers: “Fairies hate methodys and 
total abstainers.” One told Mr. Sikes 
that, as he was crossing a field reading his 
hymn-book, a sudden fear came over him, 
and his legs began totremble. “ A shadow 
crept upon me from behind, and when I 
turned it was myself, my features, dress, 
everything, even the hymn-book. I looked 
at it for a moment, and then fell down in 
a swoon.” This was considered a warning 
(not as such wraiths usually are) of coming 
death, but that he ought to leave those 
parts. He accordingly rode off next day, 
and people averred that as he was starting 
the Bwhach jumped up behind him, and 
the horse went off like the wind, while fire 
flashed from his eyes. 

The Welsh fairy king is Gwyn ap Nudd 
(brightness of Neath) ; he is also king of 
Annwn, which, usually rendered hell, is 
rather the shadowy land, the Greek Hades. 
Welsh lore does not provide him with a 
Titania; but Mab, Mr. Sikes claims as 
Welsh. The word simply means young; 
mab gath being a kitten, a young cat; 
mabinogi a tale for the young; and so in 
West Cornwall a young hen is always 
mabyer. Pwea spirit (phooca, in Irish, as 
at the Wicklow lakelet called Pool 4 phooca) 
is Shakespeare’s Puck. Mr. Sikes thinks 
he has got the exact place, Cwm Pwea, a 
glen in the Brecon Clydach, described in 
Midsummer Night’s Dream ; and he fancies 
that to his friend Richard, son of Sir John 
Price, of the Priory, Brecon, Shakespeare 
was indebted for the character of the mis- 
chievous elf. Anyhow, Falstaff knew the 
weakness of the Cambrian fairy-wife when he 
said, ‘“ Heaven defend me from that Welsh 
fairy, lest he transform me to a piece of 
cheese.” 

Mr. Sikes also tells about holy wells; 





stones with a legend (“ There is always a 
story about every cromlech,” says the well- 
known archxologist Mr. Lukis); quaint old 
customs, such as giving a dole of meat and 
drink over a corpse; and superstitions 
which have a physical explanation. One 
of these is the “corpse candle,” anent 
which Mr, Sikes tells how some London 
hospital nurses, never having heard of 
corpse candles, were horrified to see flames 
coming out of a dying patient’s mouth. 
They thought the torments of hell had 
already begun. The cause, the doctors 
said, was incipient decomposition setting 
free phosphuretted hydrogen. 

Mr. Sikes was sure to be a popular col- 
lector, for he had formed a good opinion of 
those amongst whom he went about. “ The 


moral tone of Wales,” he says, “is certainly 


on the whole better than that of Great 
Britain generally. There is a prevailing im- 
pression to the contrary ; but that has grown 
out of English injustice to Wales, allied to 
English ignorance of the Welsh.” Some 
Welsh customs, such as grave-dressing, 
might well be more widely imitated. 
Some Celtic superstitions, that about the 
banshee, for instance, reappear in America ; 
while as for riding a broomstick, or being 
carried through the air by a goblin, have 
not Mr. Home and Mrs. Guppy done the 
same? A very practical superstition is 
that which teaches you that your warts 
may be “carried into the next county,” 
and imagination is strangely efficacious in 

eater matters than the cure of warts. 

adwallader’s goat I specially recommend 
to readers of Mr. Sikes ; it is the analogue 
of a number of tales in widely sundered 
countries. Indeed, mountain, and quaking 
bog, and mist, and ewrw (beer) which makes 
all things. indistinct, are answerable for 
the chief peculiarities of Welsh folk-lore 
as compared with that of more prosaic 
nations. 

Though Mr. Sikes went about much and 
most successfully among the people, he has 
also consulted books, such as Cambrian 
Superstitions, a rare little collection pub- 
lished at Tipton, in 1831, the author being 
W. Howells, a lad of nineteen, who wrote 
to win a small prize offered by Archdeacon 
Brynon, in a Carmarthen newspaper. 
From a book he got the beautiful and 
very old tale of Einion and the Lady of 
the Wood, the oldest form of which is in 
the Iolo MSS.; and also that of Tudor 
of Llangollen, who was so delighted with 
the fairy music and dancing that, flinging 
his cap into the air, and shouting: “ Play 
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away, old devil. Brimstone and water, if 
you like,” he rushed to joinin. But at his 
words the engaging mannikin who had 
been fiddling turned into a grewsome beast, 
with hoofs and a tail, and his attendant 
sprites were likewise horribly transmogri- 
fied. 

Two warnings I shall give you in part- 
ing. First, take care with fairies always 
to be on your best behaviour. The 
dancing elves never leave a bit of, money 
on the cottage hob unless it has been clean 
swept ; therefore always be tidy. The 
Bwbach never makes the butter for you 
unless a little basin of cream is left for him 
beside the churn ; therefore be thoughtful 
for others. The other warning is, do not 
be disappointed if you never see a fairy in 
all your Welsh tours; they are very shy 
of showing themselves nowadays, for the 
Day of Judgment is near at hand, and 
they trust: by abstaining from tricks of all 
kinds to fare better then than they else 
would do. 





SET IN A SILVER SEA. 


BY B. L. FARJEON. 
_——~——— 
CHAPTER XXI. THE WRITING IN THE 
BIBLE. (CONTINUED.) 


“«In the sermon to which we had 
listened parallels had been drawn between 
the rich and poor, to the advantage of 
those who lived in humble dwellings and 
worked for their daily bread. It was upon 
this point that Harold and his friend con- 
versed with the pastor, and drew from him 
his belief that not only was there greater 
happiness among the poor, but also higher 
virtues. It appeared to me as if Harold 
and his friend were amusing themselves 
in a light way at the pastor’s expense, but 
the kind old man showed no irritation or 
impatience; he listened attentively, and 
replied with dignity and gentleness. Until 
the discussion was at an end he did not 
address me; he allowed Harold to have 
the last word, and then turned his benevo- 
lent eyes upon my face. “Young lady,” 
he said, and there was pity in his voice, 
“it pleased me to see you enter our simple 
church ; come often ; you will find comfort 
in prayer ; and if it should happen that you 
want a friend, one who will counsel you as 
a father would an erring child, seek me in 
my home. Any of the villagers will con- 
duct you to it.” Ashe spoke to me, he laid 
his hand upon my shoulder, with fatherly 





kindness, and while we were in this posi- 
tion a young girl very nearly of my own 
age approached him and stood by his side, 
calling him “ grandfather.” With a hasty 
motion he drew her from me, and with a 
bow walked away leaning upon the young 
girl’s arm. We looked after him till he 
was out of sight; he did not turn to look 
at us again. 

“<«There was something in his action 
with respect to his granddaughter which 
pained me exceedingly. It was as though 
he imagined contact with us would do the 
young girl harm. And why should he have 
used the words to me, “ who will counsel 
you as a father would an erring child?” 
I have done no wrong. 

“« Harold said he was one of a class of 
agitators who take pleasure in believing that 
the rich are systematically corrupt and 
incapable of goodness. “ But give these 
agitators money,” said Harold, “raise their 
position, and they change their note. Then 
it is the poor who are vicious, idle, un- 
grateful. As they are. They serve us 
and rob us, and we pay them for service 
and robbery ; the balance of virtue is on 
our side.” Harold’s friend laughed, and 
declared that no such balance could exist, 
because virtue was a myth. “ What is 
right in one man is wrong in another,” said 
this friend ; “it really matters very little ; 
it is all one in the end. When fruit lies 
within reach, where is the hand that will 
not pluck it?” I neither understood nor 
liked the conversation, and I was glad when 
the subject was changed. 

“<« At times everything seems unreal to 
me. I had to play the hostess, which both 
gentlemen declared I did very prettily ; 1 
could scarcely believe it was I, Clarice, 
who occupied such a position. It has 
come about so strangely! Itis as if I were 
in a boat without oars or rudder, drifting 
along a beautiful stream. For it is beautiful, 
very beautiful ! 

“In the evening we walked in the 
woods, and Harold’s friend disappeared. 
Harold and I were alone, and he spoke to 


me in tones so tender that I could scarcely - 


find strength to reply. Ah, Marguerite ! 
why do you not come, and take from my 
heart the weight that oppresses it? Why 
are you not here that I might whisper in 
your ear words I dare not write ? 


* ¢ Still no news of Marguerite. Harold 
has given me money for the pastor to 
distribute among his poor. “ Do not tell 
him,” said Harold, “that it comes from 
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me ; he might think it would bring ill-luck 
with it.” “Why?” I asked. “Why?” 
repeated Harold ; “because, dear child, I 
believe that in his judgment I am some- 
what of a Mephistopheles.” The pastor 
thanked me when I gave him the money, 
and regarded me with pitying glances. It 
troubles me to see that look in his eyes ; 
it is always there when we meet. I have 
tried to make friends with his grandchild, 
but he has prevented it. He has a kind 
nature. Why should he be so cruel to 
me 4 
* * * * 

“* How delicious these summer nights 
are! Life is very sweet. But one thing 
is needed to render it perfect—the com- 
panionship of my dear sister. ‘One day 
—one day,” says Harold; “it will come 
in time. Your sister lives, you tell me. 
I do not ask you how you know that 
she lives. It is enough that you say it; I 
believe it, as I believe everything that 
comes from your lips. So, one day, when 
you and Marguerite are together again, 
you will not have to tell her that you have 
been entirely unhappy.” Harold is wise, 
and tender, and true. He has not taken 
your place in my heart, dear Marguerite ; 
no one could do that. But I should miss 
him sadly if he were to keep away from 
me now. I have no one else in the world 
to depend on—to trust in. I trust in 
him. 

- * - * 

“«*How long is it since I wrote last ? 
Months — years —a lifetime! But time 
has passed quickly; the summer is 
gone, and it is now autumn. What has 
happened in these few months? So much, 
dear Marguerite, that I could not write it 
down if I tried. I am wrong; it is told 
in afew words. I ama happy woman— 


and Harold’s wife ! 
* 


* * * 


“¢ For many months I have not written 
a line of this heart-record. I have not 
forgotten you sister; I have been in a 
happy dream. 

“* Marguerite,'let me whisper a secret in 
your ear. Not to another, no, not to 
another soul in the world. It is yours and 
mine—and Harold’s. I shall soon become 
a mother. 

“<¢T am filled with wonder, and fear, and 
sweet delight. This cottage, in which I 
have passed so many happy months, is for 
ever sacred tome. My child will be born 
here. 

“*Now—now is the time that you 





should come to me, Marguerite! To share 
my joy, to take Harold’s hand in yours, 
and to say to him, “Thank you, brother, 
for your loving care of my dear Clarice !” 
To press my child in your arms how I 
tremble when I write the words, “ My 
child!” . My soul is shaken with a tempest 
of happiness. My child! My baby! 
What will she be like 2? I write “ she,” for 
I know it will be a girl. What will she be 
like? I see her lying in your lap, Mar- 
guerite, with laughing eyes looking into 
yours. And all your troubles are over, as 
mine have been, except as regards you, 
dear. Such pretty little hands — the 
little fingers are on my _heart-strings 
now ! 

“Dear Lord of this sweet earth, make 
me grateful for the blessings you have 
showered on my life, and let my little 
baby be like Marguerite! Grant that I 
may be spared to show my love to both 
these dear ones, and to Harold, who has 
behaved so nobly to me! 

“« Ah, Marguerite, that he should love 
me, a poor girl—he so high, so fuithful, 
and wise, and I so low, so ignorant, and 
inexperienced—is it not wonderful ? 

“*He will not be here to-night ; he is 
absent on some great business. So pre- 
sently, Marguerite, I shall turn down the 
lights and bring you before me. I have 
often done so, and yearned to clasp you to 
my heart. Ishall see you standing at a 
little distance from me, and I shall creep 
to your side, and place my shadow-baby in 
your arms. Shadows to-night, but soon to 
be real, thank God—soon to be real! Ah, 
Clarice ! there lives not on earth a happier 
woman than you. 

= + 








* * 


“¢ My babyis born. She is a week old, 
and I am strong enough to sit on the sofa 
and write a few words slowly, to place with 
other confessions of mine in my old Bible. 
What is there written is a heart record, 
and is for Marguerite when she and I are 
together again. 

“* Being alone for a little while I have 
read over what I have written, and I am 
glad I had the resolution to continue my 
confessions—for so I will call them—from 
time to time. I should have forgotten so 
many things that Marguerite will like to 
read. 

“«« My baby is asleep, her winsome face 
turned to mine. She is now my life— 
dearer to me than my own, more precious 
to me than all else in the world. You will 
not be jealous, Marguerite. When you 
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have a child of your own—which I pray 

ou may have one day, dear sister—you 
will feel as I do that life contains no joy so 
sacred, so beautiful. 

“<« From this moment summer is in my 
heart. I look at my baby in silent 
wonder and worship. How sweet is the 
air—how beautiful the world ! 

* * * * 

“Harold is not with me so constantly 
as he used to be. Affairs of importance 
keep him from me. When I chide him for 
his absence he says, “ The world, child, 
the world! There are other duties besides 
love.” He loves me. Is that not 
enough ? 

“¢And yet I torture myself. Baby is 
now six months old, and Harold should 
notice her more. “I prefer to notice 
you,” he says to me; and then he kisses 
me and talks to me of the world. Is that 
a reason why men do not love children as 
women do? I asked Harold that question, 
and he answered carelessly : “ It may be so. 
Clarice, be satisfied with things as they 
are. Do not make troubles; they come 
without invitation.” ‘“ Trouble will never 
come to me,” I said, looking fondly into 
his face, “while you are with me.” He 
said nothing to this for quite a minute ; he 
seemed to be thinking of the words. 
“While I am with you, child!” he then 
said; “is that to be for ever?” “Of 
course,” I said, “for ever.” He smiled 
and said : “ Well, well, child, enjoy the sun 
while it shines.” 

“« My heart is not entirely at rest. But 
I must not make troubles, as Harold says. 
Perhaps it is because I expect too much. 
Marguerite has spoiled me. There never 
lived a human being so faithful and devoted 
as my dear sister. 

* * * * 

“¢ A cloud hangs over me, and I cannot 
shake it off. Have I brought it on myself ? 
What sin, what crime have I committed 
that my. life should be thus darkened ? 

“« Last Sunday I went to the village 
church accompanied by baby and my maid. 
On the way my maid told me that the 
pastor’s granddaughter was to be married 
during the week, and a desire to be present 
at the wedding took possession of me. 
For a long time the pastor and I have not 
spoken. Itis painful to intrude when one 
feels one is not welcome, and, as the pastor 
always appeared to receive me with con- 
straint, I ceased to speak to him, contenting 
myself with bowing when I met him on my 
way to or from the church. He invariably 











returned my salutation with gentleness, 
and I sometimes looked attentively at him 
to see if he was angry with me; but there 
was no anger in his eyes—only pity. But 
why should he pity me? And why should 
he be so careful that his grandchild and I 
should not be friends ? 

“¢] waited at the church door till he 
came out; he would have passed me had 
I not moved towards him, almost entreat- 
ingly. At some distance from us stood 
his grandchild and her lover, who, seeing 
the pastor stop to speak to me, would have 
come to us had he not, by a motion of his 
hand, restrained them. Slight as the 
action was, I understood it, and the tears 
rose in my eyes, “Sir,” I said, very 
humbly, “I have a great favour to ask of 
you, but you give me no encouragement. 
If you knew what pain you cause me, you 
would be kinder to me.” He answered : 
“T have no harsh thoughts for you, young 
lady. Ask what you wish ; if it is in my 
power I will grant it.” “ Your grandchild 
is to be married this week,” I said. “ Yes,” 
he replied, “on Wednesday of this week.” 
“T hope,” I said, “that she will be very, 
very happy! The favour I ask is that you 
will let me be present at the wedding 
feast.” He shook his head sadly, and said : 
“Tt cannot be; it cannot, cannot be. We 
cannot receive you.” He did not move 
away; seeing that I was deeply agitated 
by his refusal, he remained at my side till 
I spoke again. “It seems so hard to me,” 
I said, scarcely able to speak for my 
tears, “that you refuse my friendship. I 
have done you no wrong; I am without 
father or brother or sister. We were like 
yourselves, poor people, working for a 
livelihood, and were not despised—indeed, 
we were not! By all but one person we 
were treated kindly, and were everywhere 
welcomed. My father is dead ; my sister 
has been torn from me by treachery. 
I am young, sir, but I have been 
visited by great misfortune and suffering, 
That is not a crime; I should not be 
blamed for it. I have much to be grateful 
for, but there is something wanting in 
my life which should not be withheld 
from me when I beg for it.” “There is 
something wanting in every person’s life,” 
replied the pastor, who appeared to be 
moved by my words ; “no life is perfect. 
It would have been better for you had you 
remained always poor. I grieve for your 
misfortunes ; you are young to have seen 
so much, to have suffered so much ; but 
there is a path in which we must stead- 
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fastly walk if the esteem of mankind is to 
be deservedly gained. That path is virtue. 
Better battle day and night with poverty, 
better endure the pangs of hunger, better 
die, than wander out of that path which 
leads direct to Heaven and happiness hers- 
after!” I could not at the time gras; the 
meaning of his speech, it so dazed and 
bewildered me. “ At least, sir,” I said, “let 
me wish your grandchild joy, and press her 
hand once—but once, in friendship.” Again 
he shook his head. “Even this small 
thing,” he said, “I, whose heart is over- 
flowing with compassion for you, cannot 
permit to be done. It is my duty to protect 
those who have no knowledge of the world’s 
sinful ways.” With that he moved away, 
and I walked sorrowfully home. 

“In what way have I sinned? “It 
would have been better for me had I 
remained always poor!” Does my sin lie 
at Harold’s door, because he is rich? I 
remember what Harold said of this pastor 
and of the animosity of his class to those 
who were higher in worldly station than 
themselves. Can it be that? No, there is 
a hidden meaning in the pastor’s behaviour 
to me—a hidden terrible meaning which 
no one can explain but Harold. I dare 
not think—I must wait till Harold comes. 

“*Oh, baby, baby! A little while ago 
we were so happy! And now 

* * * 





* 


“*¢ After three weeks’ absence Harold 
came to-day. He remained with me but 
a few hours. I am in despair. Let me 
endeavour to wvitewhat passed between us. 

“<¢T related to him what passed between 
me and the pastor. He listened in silence, 
never once interrupting me, nor assisting 
me when I hesitated. His manner was 
cold and ungracious ; I was frightened ; I 
saw that he was angry. When I had 
finished I asked him if I had done wrong. 
“Very wrong,” he replied ; “why do you 
seek the friendship of such a man or of 
people in his station?” “There is no other 
church near,” I said timidly; “in God’s 
house all are equal.” “1s that one of the 
pastor’s platitudes?” asked Harold. “I 
have heard my father say so,” I answered, 
“and it came into my mind.” “There is 
no such thing as equality,” said Harold, 
“inside or outside church or any other 
walls. Some are born to rule, some to 
obey, and all must fill their stations be- 
comingly. Let the worthy pastor keep to 
his; I keep to mine. For you, Clarice, 
you must choose between us, it seems. 
Well, that is your affair.” 











“« Marguerite, at that moment I was 
animated by your spirit ; a strange courage 
possessed me. “ Harold,” I said, “do you 
no longer love me?” “What a ques- 
tion!” he cried; “of course I love you. 
But I will not be crossed. Clarice, nothing 
vexes me more than unnecessary annoy- 
ance—unless it is being asked for explana- 
tions. Life is too short for explanations. 
When a lady in whom I am interested sets 
me up against another person, or sets up 
another person against me, I must confess 
to feeling wearied. Life was made for 
enjoyment.” “You would not wish,” I 
said, “that I should be despised.” . “ Why 
put yourself in the way of being despised ?” 
he said. My courage did not desert me. 
“ Harold,” I said, “ you must yield to me 
in this. The pastor’s words to me implied 
that I was not worthy of the friendship of 
his grandchild, for a reason which I should 
blush to explain.” “I shall not know the 
reason unless you do explain it, Clarice,” 
he said, biting his lip. “He thinks me 
unworthy,” I said, in a tone of shame, 
“of the friendship of a pure and innocent 
girl. It is a humiliation, Harold. The 
pastor is a good man; give me the means 
of setting myself right in his eyes.” “ How 
can I do that?” asked Harold. “I have 
no record of our marriage,” I said, and 
was about to proceed when I was stopped 
by an expression in Harold’s face I had 
never seen there before. ‘ You are aware, 
Clarice,” he said, without any display of 
anger, although I felt he was exercising 
control over his feelings, “that there 
were obstacles in the way of our being 
married in church.” “Yes, Harold,” I 
said, “you told me so.” “It was sufficient 
for you then,” he continued; “it should 
be sufficient for you now. Ours was a 
civil marriage, privately contracted. Were 
it in my power—which it is not—to place 
in your hands what you require, I should 
decline to do so. I will not have my 
private affairs exposed to the gaze of 
strangers. You should be satisfied that 
I have behaved towards you like a gen- 
tleman? If from some cause outside 
myself or my actions you choose to doubt 
me, I cannot help it; nor shall I take 
any steps to disabuse your mind of sus- 
picion. Your course is before you, Clarice ; 
be wise, and choose the right one. You 
are young and beautiful; you have both 
sense and discretion ; continue to trust me 
and all will be well. Nothing is to be 
gained, dear child, I assure you, if you act 
in opposition to my wishes. You ean see 
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how you have annoyed me ; I am ashamed 
to present myself to you in any but an 
entirely agreeable guise. Pardon me, I 
beg. Never renew this subject ; it will be 
unkind and injudicious. I will see you 
again soon, when this little cloud has 
passed away.” 

“ «He left me, and the cloud remains. 
It will never pass away! It will hang over 
my life until I draw my last breath ! 

. ~ - * 

“Confirmation of my fears has come 
too soon—too soon! I am not fit to 
touch the hand of a pure and innocent 
girl. 

“<Tn a lane near to the cottage in which 
I live I saw a beggar-woman. She held 
out her hand; I had no money to give; 
my purse was empty. She raised her face 
to mine. It was the face of the woman 
who was given to me as a companion on 
the day I lost Marguerite, and whom Harold 
discharged because I disliked her. The 
moment she recognised me she placed her- 
self before me defiantly. ‘Oh, my lady,” 
said the woman, “this is where you live! 
A pretty hiding-place! It has lasted 
longer than I expected ; you must have 
managed the great man cunningly. How 
did you manage it? Tell me. Though 
Pi. too old and ugly to profit by the 
lesson. And are you together still, or 
have you replaced him by another?” I 
attempted to pass her, but she would not 
allow me. “You were the cause of my 
losing a good service,” she cried ; “I don’t 
love you for that. You have been the 
cause of my wanting food ; I don’t love 
you for that. Had it not been for you, I 
should never have hungered for bread.” 
“Tam sorry,” I said, and knew not what 
more to say. The woman’s grudge against 
me was justified, if what she said was 
true ; and it seemed to be so, for want was 
in her face. “It is convenient to be sorry 
when it is too late,” she said. “But it is 
too late for you as well as for me. Your 
master. I interrupted her, and de- 
manded to know of whom she was speaking. 
“Of your master,” she repeated. “He 
would have paid me well but for you; he 
would have rewarded me finely, for he is 
rich and generous, when he has his way. 
To please you he sent me packing with the 





bafest pittance, and since then not a morsel | 





of good luck has fallen to my share. All 
your fault, my lady. Take credit for it ; 
I set it down to your account. Have you 
found him out yet, as others have done 
before you?” “If you are speaking of 
my husband,” I said, “he will punish you 
for your wicked words.” She laughed 
loudly. “Husband!” she cried; “ only 
one lady has ever had the right to call 
him by that name, and the lady is not you, 
my pretty one! You had better have kept 
me with you ; I could have shown you of 
what sort of stuff such gentlemen’s hearts 
are made of ! ” I stopped to hear no 
more. Strong as she was, she could not 
prevent me from escaping, and I flew back 
to my room, with the horrible words she 
had uttered burning before me in the air. 

“«They are true, I feel they are true! 
Harold’s manner towards me in our last 
interview proves their truth. And this 
very morning I received a letter from him 
—in the fewest words—telling me he was 
afraid he would not be able to come and 
see me for many weeks. That means he 
will not come again. 

“«The pastor was right. It was his 
duty, he said, to protect those who have 
no knowledge of the world’s sinful ways. 
I had such knowledge. Oh, yes! I, the 
guilty Clarice, had such knowledge, and to 
associate with me was to be defiled ! 

“Qh, Thou all-powerful Lord before 
whom I shall appear on the Judgment 
Day, teach me and direct my faltering 
steps! Whither shall I fly?) To whom 
shall I turn? Marguerite! Marguerite ! 
come to me, and let me hide my shame 
upon your faithful bosom ! 

“<¢Fly! I dare not. I must live and 
face the world. Harold shall do me justice. 
For the sake of my child, my pretty, inno- 
cent child, he shall do me justice. I will 
go to him, with my child in my arms 

“Come, my dear one. We will start 
to-night, this very night. You smile at 
me, now ; one day you will be ashamed to 
look into my face. When you know the 
truth you will shrink from the unhappy 
girl who presses her lips to yours, who 
kisses your pretty fingers, whose tears 
stain your sweet face |—— 

“<Tf at this moment we both could 
die! Oh, Marguerite, Marguerite, pity and 
forgive me ! 
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